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COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECEN [LY ISSUED THE FOLLOWING 


PUBLICATIONS 


-OF— 


Special Interest and Importance! 
VOCAL GYMNASTIC CHARTS. MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By LEWIS B. MONROE, Dean of Bos- By N. K. ROYSE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ton University School of Oratory. The » favorehie reception accorded Ro. 


of American Literature, pub.ished 
These Charts contain practical lewons fully by Ty few years ago, has encouraged us to 
illustrated, and with con directions oo tegen. 


bring out the present volume as a companion 
ers, upon the following subjects: and complement to the former. 
Training, ecal Culture, Articulation, 


v a 
Sounds of the English and Vistble 47% aan of Ghocentonte to Ge at stl in in y 


Language authors 
Speech. Forty-four Charts, bound Cae io | So oe ee ty — 











the sane prise $8 as are and recent writers to of bygone anc 

Charts. Price, $8 per set. | years—are features of the aan 
| manual, 
Price for Examination or First Introduc- 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


A Companion Volume to the Young 
Chemist (price go cents) and Quali- 
tative Analysis (price 90 cents). 

By Jonw~w HowarpD APPLETON, A. M. 

Prof. of Chemistry in Brown University. 
The two last-named books have already been 
ven oe generally adopted as the standard works 

r department, and it is believed that this 


new volume possesses —~ y and 
which will seoure for it 
Price, $1.50. 


tion, $1.40. 


SOUNDS AND THEIR RELATIONS. 


A Complete Manual of Universal Alpha- 
betics, Illustrated by Means of 
VISIBLE SPEECH. 

By A. MEDVILLE BExt, F. I. 8., Ete. 


This work is one of the most important contri 

butions to the Science of Phonetics that has 

features | been published. it will be found ney 
professor of and instruct 


. | te the 
in the primary schools. , $1.50, 











(@” Trachers and others interested in the subjects treated in the above-named publeations will find it 
to their advantage to to send for descriptive circu lars. 


COW PERTHWAIT &CO., Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LIST OF 


Popular Text-Books for Public Schools, Seminaries, Academies, 
Normal Schools and Colleges. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 
Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 
“We see in this series the beginning of a better and brighter day for the reading classes."’— 


N. ¥. School Journal 


Cutter” s (New Series) Physiologies. 


to schools of all grades. Questions, Diagrams and illustrations arranged for 
Analytic study and Topical Reviews. 











. cementing and Philips’ Astronomy. 


Latest Work of the Kind Published. 





A model of simplicity and oumgumentivensm, clear, concise and accurate. It leads the 
student to observe for himself, the only true method of science teaching. 
Prescott Leaflets. Edited by Josepuive E. Hopapon. 


we oe should be strewn as thickly as Autumn leaves among our American Homes 


Leed’s Smaller History of United States. 


No thoughtful person can lay it down without the desire that our country's youth were more 
gene ay tone such precepts as it contains. 
* This history views war in its proper light, 1 fairly with the Indians, 
principles of truth, justice, and national morality 


Home Gymnastics. By Prof. Harretivus, of the Royal Gym- 
nasium of Stockholm. 
The Swedish of rational gymnastics ; does not i parat 
“ A little pl ging J yh, en wa 
“We know of no bette: guide for the teacher of gymnastics in schools, and it is essentially 
a book for every home.” 


To Teachers or School Officials contemplating a change in any of their Text-book, we 
= me wignoure in submitting copies for examination, and corresponding in regard te 
r intreduction. 


Descriptive catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publications, sent to any address on 
application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





and advocates the 
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TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 2d Year. 


A Tonic Sol-fa Institute of three nto will be 


held at Springfield Mass., ing July ou care of a oy WA educated and ex 
The course of instruction em elementary | had extended Oppo nities - 29 

and advanced work and includes ear and voice | ulation of life, cheerful and helpfu 

training, sight reading, harmony, Kin most im forms of baths, notably 





, of teaching. — no 
7S ch grade for various certifica a 
ofthe Tome 8 S if hie I itute ist dants. 
sy yu oft nstitu © pre- b m 
my Lote Hy rapidly increasing demand 
or Tonic Sol-fa intruction in all parts of the 





THE DANSVILLE SANATORIUM. 


Long known as “ Our Homé on the Hillside” Ae in its therapeutic appliances for the 
restoration of the sick and recuperation of the ¢ . Under the 


with massage, h atk ye Re 1 * 
th wedish movements, t gymnastics ty, inw ion etc., as indic- 
i t ~ = free from walental on other Le rt water soft 
us, wholesome, attracti\ e. 


ety. 
Magnificent new buildin , absolutely fire-proof, compiete im 


DARTMOUTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics. 
Five WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 10, 

Address, for Circular, 
Prof. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N.H. 


management and perronal 
’y physicians, several of whom have 
practice. Treatment comprehends wie 1v,- 
Ivand religious influences, employment of the 


Services of trained atten- 
Opportunities for out-door life and 





k with- 


, affording a home for the gic 
belong- 





count Instructors: DANIEL es out an in the world. At present accom: can be epeunes in cot 
Tau0. ¥. SEWARD, py, CHARMBUR - ing to the Institution. On direct line of the Delaware, Lackawanna ond Western R. R. between| AGENTS Wanted ™; fooke & Bi ane 
, for the full oo 0.00. For circulars New York and the West. Numerous passenger trains daily from New York and Buffalo with | works of character, great varie Books & ibles 
OMAS CH CHARMBURY, with palace cars and sleepers. Prices reasonable. Special terms to physicians, the clergy, and oy price, selling fast neoded everywhere 
West Springfield, Mass. Boarders received. For circulars address. The Sanatorium, Dansville, New York. noe & tw. 66 N. Fourth St.. 
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V H-—-Very Hard. 







JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











DIXON’S 


FELT 
ERASIVE RUBBER. 


(Patent March 7, 1882.) 


21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 





Send For Circular. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBL COC., 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.&J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 
for oA te ts rs, 
Spectac ye- 
Glasses, aA, & 
Marine Glasses, 

etc. 

Tilustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any ad- 

‘ * dress : Mention this; aper 
= in corresponding us. 


F, W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New,York. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials, 


Fine Brushes for’ Oiland Water Colors, Finely pre- 
pared Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Canvas, Academy 
Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W:; Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 





EST ABLISHED IN 1860. 


GHEBIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


sapya STORE 


Lapilinu CLOTH.) 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 
Kolls tightly, like a map, without injury. Un- 

equalled crayon uarking surface. Superior 

Erasible qualities. Great durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to any place for a permanent 
blackboard. 
PRICES: 
Pr inches wide I marking surface, per linear yard $1.25 
“ “9 ‘ “ Neher ‘ 2.00 
Put upin rolis of 12 yards vach. Sold in any 


‘guuntiry. 
Send for Cireular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


t9t Fulton St., New York. 


Libraries without Money. 

Much is being said of late by teachers 
and others in regard to the books our 
youth shall read. Many persons are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
of the cost. An opportunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money. 
Nearly every teacher and scholar has 
school books for which they have no fur- 
ther, use, We are prepared to purchase 
both new. and worn school books, and 
give in-exechange suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 
be made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
to John R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J]. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 


Just out, for use in Schools and Families, two 
aundred beautiful cards one thousand leading 
points in Political and Physical Geography, ina 
neat box, with full directions for use. Import- 
ant facts fixed upon the mind by. an entirely new 
and orizinal method. Used by the author for 
years with remarkable success. Every teacher 
and parent should have a set. 

Sent by return mail for One Dollar.’ Address 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE. 
Woodstock, Ohio. 


Agents wanted, Positively the best selling thing out. 


~ are extensively used 
Our School Aids by practical - 
ers for conducting schools in good quiet order. Set 
Ne. 1, inctudes 12 largest elegant artistic chromo ex- 
¢eelsior cards, 50 large beautiful gold and tinted chromo 
Merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit c » price 
per set $1.75; half set #1. Set N includes 12 forge 
elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 5 ayy. oral 
merit cards, and 150 credit cards, price per set $1. hak 
set 60 cts. ; samples 9c. Chromo and floral school re- 
ward carc’, No.2, birds and flowers, small size, price 
ror dozen oe. . N 4 

a 











No, 2 
rd 


No. 3, animals, birds, etc., 5c. . i, 
nds, baskets, and flowers, 16c. No. 48, lillies, flowers 
etc., 2c. No. 34, pinks and roses le. No, 30, ium 
sizes, girls, boys, and flowers, 15c, No. 48, hand boquets 
lie, No. 45, roses, for get-me-nots, etc., 20c. No. 17, 
blooming roses, 15c. No, 56, ro-es, straw flowers, etc, 
lic. No. 9, blooming roseson gold cards, 20c. No. 44, 
hand boquets, 30c. No. 62 large sizes, birds’ eggs, flow- 
ers, etc., 30c. No. 11, full blooming roses es, etc, 
No. 60, lady slippers, and flowers, 35e, No, 12, 
in baskets, 30c. No. 50, variety of birds, flowers, 
> No. 52, 4 seasons, 25c No. 32, blooming roses, 
« . No. 31 pansies, pinks and lillies on gold card, 
4c. No, 54 flowers, children, rabbits, etc. 40c. No, 33. 
large moss roses 50c. No. 35, blooming moss foses on 
old ecard, 50c. No. 37, peck, marks, birds ona gowess 
set samples I5c. All t m 
D Co Warrél Pa. 


. Lar 
Stamps taken. Phoenix Pubiishing. 0., W Pas 
EUROP EDUCATIONAL 
EXCURSIONS 
“1883, Combining U Ad 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
EB. TOURJ*®E, Franklin Square, Boston 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; pn 





‘The “Automatic” School Seat. 


A new Principle universally approved, simple 
strong, convenient. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
FRENCH & CHOATE, 
| School Furnishers & Stationers, 
4 Bond St., N. Y. 





~E. B. BENJAMIN, Newyork. 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
oo a me at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
t 


. 








This m ificent Atlas contains 130 
the countries of the worldon a large scale. 


MITCHELL’S ATLAS of the WORLD. 


accurate Maps from latest surveys, revised to 1882, of all 
It is tle best and chegpest atlas published. For cir- 


, ress hers, 
cular with full particulars, add sthe Fu s CO., 66 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 











For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. 
294, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
404, 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 

3” Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


For Lroad Writing 








Baker, Pratt & Co., 
General School Furnishers, | 


19 BUND STREET, NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 

Methods of Seating. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


| 
| 
| 


improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, 

ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 

The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 


Special circulars of the 
above free on application. 


Our IMustrated Catalogue of 183 es, contain- 
ing a description of everything fur Schools, mail- 
ed for 25 cents, 

BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 


FSTERBROOK’S °Tr 
le SS 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 








Patent Gothic School Desk 


With Latest Improvements. 


After a thorough trial of more than fifteen 
ears, has been adopted and re-adopted 
or use by the Board of Education in St. 

Louis and other leading cities. 

Also Globes, Maps, Charts, Apparat- 
us, Blackboards, Erasers, Liquid Slat- 
ing—everything for Schools. 

For Circulars and Specimen copy of the 

can of Education, 
Address, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BELLS 
THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Oldest 
Workmen. Greatest Ex ence. Trade 
Special attention given to Church Tilus 
trated Catalogue mailed free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those 
ete.. 


ellis ford 
list and Cireulars sent free. 

ENRY McSHANE &CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Toon Chuveh, Chapel. Kehook Fite Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais. 


Menee’y & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 














Works, Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


B- ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION or 


STANDARD PUBLICATION 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volume. 


. cleanly printed on first-class py 
bound in cloth, with F8 and im’ 
k stamps. Price 75 Cts. each 
Reomola. By Grorer Exior. 
Uarda. By Georce Exens. 
John Halifax, a Gentleman, BY Mrs. Niro, 
CRaIK, 


{n _— 
handsoi 
side and 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BRonsTE 
Hypatia. By CHasLes KINGSLEY. 
Cerinne. BY MADAME DE STAEL. 
Last of the Mohicans, By James Fenton: « 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By THomas Hucu: - 
The Eight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.09, 
Macaulay’s History of Engiand, 3 vo!s, #2, 
The Sketch-Book. Invixna. 1 vol., 75 Cents, 
Kuickerbecker History of New Yotk. | Vol,, 
75 Cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding fp, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid 
Werks ot Flavius Joxeplms. 1,144 pages ino 
volume quarto, Extra large type, cleanly print 
on first paper, handsomely and substantial; 
bound. Prices: Cloth $2.50; Half Leather, $2.54 
Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literatur, 
1.900 pages a vols., seme, ciear type, clean 
nting, first-class rand handsome binding 
ces | Cloth $2.50; Half Leather, $3.50. 2% 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 494 pages in on 
volume, 16mo. Large clear type, cleanly printe 
on first-class paper, 
bound. Prices : Cloth, $0.75; 


Pope's Homer’s Lliad. 452 

6mo, Large clear type, cleanly 
class paper and handsomely bound. 
$0 75; if Leather $1.26 

Pope's Homer's Odyssey. 348 

6mo. Large clear type, cleanly 

class paper and handsomely bounc Cloth, 
$0.75; Half Leather, $1.25. These two volumes » 
a neat bex, Cloth, $1.25; Half Leather, $2 


Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Batties of the World, 
298 in one volume, i6mo. Large clear trp 
cleanly nted on ere. apd handsome 
ly vound. Prices : Cloth, $0.75; Half Leather, ¢1.25 


Ptatarch’s Lives of the Poets. 926 pages in on 

yo.ume. Large cleartype cleanly printed and 
ow bound. Prices: Cloth, $1; Half Leather 
1.50 


S. W. CREEN’S SON, Publisher. 
696 Broadway, New Yerk. 


eVERING 
cil PIANO 


"1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,’ 


Bxcels all other Pianos in its various patented in- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in Prowrn ax 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave notb- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, Which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapta it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMB? 
280 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
NEW J™RK, BOSTON. 


Mention this poper. 


OPER 


andsomely and substantially 
Half Leather, $12 
% inone volume 
Tinted on first 
Prices : Cloth 


ges in one volume 
Tinted o 
Prices 





THE 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


og. 3 R. LAMB 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
acai 


Handbook sent, by mail, 
Diound Writ ig 
Gee eee 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sald for $1.50 at all Stationers, or al 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


Sa AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A 
shows position of giasse 
reeled up. No breaking 
of glasses; very andy. 
Sold by Opticians. By mail 
25 cents. 
KETORAM & McDoUGALL 
Manufacturers, _ 
Liberty Place. \. Y. 


A 
\ 








VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


4 
own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
H. Haiett & Co- Portland,Me. 


$66 sxc" 
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ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ; ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers hing to introduce Tae JOURNAL to their friends 
ean neve sneneee copies sent free from this office to any address. 

ng 
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New York, June 9, 1883. 
THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR JUNE 


Will be accorded a heartier welcome than usual, by its 
hosts of young readers. The number is filled to over- 
Jlowing with interesting things, among which may be 
particularly mentioned, four illustrated articles, about 
“Apes,” ‘How Mr. was Surprised.” **The Obelisk,” 
and the ‘“‘ Brooklyn Bridge.” Besides these there are 
not less than thirty other pieces, embracing a — with 
an excellent Covel entitied ‘How Ned Took a Stand,” 
“The Lenox Library,” biographical sketches George 
Stephenson, Hector Berlioz, and Oliver Wen Holmes; 
acceptable sugge-tions about ‘Authors Worth Reading, 

an interesting account of “‘ How Needles Are Made,” 
a new dialoque full of innocent satire called ‘‘Real Hard 
Study,” and several pieces suitable for declamation or 
recitation. ‘The School-Room,” a ‘Writing Club,” and 
“Letter-Box,” the three departments in ich so much 
interest has centered, have each a most attractive contents. 
This is the last issue of the Companion until September, 
the usual vacation of two months being taken in agree- 
ment with the little monthly's true character : a compan- 





ion of sehool children. Greater attractions than ever are 
promised for next term and 50 cents fora EB 
or gw 


scription will ve the best investment a 
oul eas aii 


in this paper. They will attract attention ; 
we deem them well made up. 





““Up to this date no definite announce- 
ment of the program for the N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Association” can be made. Presi- 
dent Nichol’s is wrestling with it, and 
making his plans. When completed we 
shall lay them before our readers. 





THE demand for “ Notes of Talks on Teach- 
ing” is unprecedented. The first thousand 
copies was sold in three days. The large 
first edition will, however, enable us to fill 
all orders the day they are received. Do not 
delay ordering. 





* 


RAILROAD rates to the Associations will 
be very attractive. One can buy a ticket 
to Lake George and attend the State Asso- 
ciation, then go to Saratoga and attend the 
National, then to Fabyans (White Mountains) 
and attend the American Institute, at about 
one half usual rates, 


THE subject of constituting the N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Association, a bedy of delegates 
elected by the county association, will come 
up at this year’s session. It meets with 
favor ; it will be found to be popular when 
discussed ; it is the only plan that will in- 
terest every teacher in the state in the As- 
sociation. Let it be thoroughly discussed. 








Rest from toil and change of scene are 
good for teachers. The almost universal 
tendency of the thinking class together in 
the early days of summer for recreation 
and interchange—social and intellectual— 
has a meaning. Economy is consulted too, 
inasmuch as people get wholesale rates of 
travel and board, and the best and greatest 
returns for their money and time. 


THE lectures, addresses, essays, papers, 
etc., for our great annual educational meet- 
ings are probably now growing. Let us 
hope they will be well pruned and not over 
grown. In many organizations merciful 
rules aim to limit these to thirty minutes, 
more or less. Gentlemen, give us this year, 
crisp, pointed, practical. Remember the 
weather is Warm and the flesh is weak. 





THE third annual session of the State 
Normal School at Wilson, N. ©., is an- 
nounced to open June 19 and continue four 
weeks. Eight normal schools of four weeks 
each will be held in N. C. this summer. 
Tuition and use of text-books are free: 
rates of fare and board are reduced ; and 
a thorough awakening in the educational 
work of the south is indicated. It is said 
that the demand there for teachers, skilled 
in approved methods, is greater than the 
supply. A live teacher now commands a 
good salary and salaries are increasing. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, which is almost a 
state institution and which has conferred 





the degree of LL. D., on a long line of 


THE programs of the American Institute | Governors of its state, has declined to confer 
and the National Association will be found | 





this honor on General B. F. Butler, the pres- 
ent Governor. This is a natural outcome 
of the foolish practice imported from Eng- 
land, of conferring degrees, not for services 
to learning or eminence in scholarship, but 
for official station. There were enough trus- 
tees to produce a majority against conferring 
the honor on Gov. Butler. Such petty spite 
is entirely unworthy of Harvard University. 
President Eliot and many other good men 
were in favor of following precedent but 
were out voted. 


—+@+- - 


DISPLAY AT GRADUATION. 





A western contemporary seems to think the 
graduation of the “sweet girl” of the period 
a good deal of a farce. White mull, elbow- 
kids, flounces and flowers are mentioned as 
the prominent features of what he styles 
‘‘dress-parade.” He hints that the essays 
are cribbed from encyclopedias and destitute 
of original ideas ! 

Doubtless extravagance in dress prevails on 
such occasions to a foolish and wicked extent, 
The traditions and fashions of some institu- 
tions favor and require display, and the 
teachers don’t care or dare to oppose it. In 
fashionable boarding schools this causes no 
hardship ; for the patrons are the rich only. 
In others, particularly in our public schools, 
the poor members of the class often suffer 
in order to make the customary display. 
They are too proud or lack the independence 
to wear only what they can afford. This 
hardship is often generously recognized and 
remedied by teachers and the majority, but 
simple, inexpensive dress on such occasions 
ix more suitable, more in accord with the 
idea of popular education, while costly and 
elaborate dress are manifestly out of place 
and wrong. 

We believe in some recognition of the day 
to distinguish it. We believe that in the 
lull between finished examinations and the 
coming public exercises, nothing so well 
fills up the time and keeps up interest, as 
the customary decoration of the school room 
with green wreaths, mottoes, pictures and 
flags. This work keeps pupils occupied, 
exalts them to a plane of work with their 
teachers, and increases their interest and 
pride in their school. 

While some of the essays may too much 
suggest the encyclopedia or the teacher's 
taste, many of them will be both original 
and enjoyable, both in thought and treat- 
ment. By dear memories of our own gradu- 
ation days, let us approve and enjoy those 
of the “‘sweet girls” and the good boys 
whose month of June 1883, will for a long 
time be a month of flowers and sweet memo- 
ries. 





TEACHERS fail to derive pleasure from their work 
because they sink down to mere routine work. 
Others become disgusted because they wish to ac- 
complish the inpossible. Study your work, study 
your pupils, go intelligently to work and teaching 
will not fail to be a pleasant duty. 
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READING.—THE WORD. 


[Talk No. 8, from ‘ Notes of Talks on Teaching,” given 
by Col. F. W. Parker at the Martha’s pie = Summer 
Institute, July 11 to August 19, 1882, and ar 
in book form oy E. L. Kellogg & Co., 21 - lace, 

Y. Price $1.00 


The child os five years of age has acquired ideas 
in their relations, has associated spoken words with 
these ideas, and idioms with the thoughts or re- 
lated ideas. The process of learning to read, then, 
must consist of learning to use the written and 
printed words precisely as he has used the spoken 
words. Learning to read is learning a vocabulary 
of written and printed words, so that the child may 
get thought through the eye as he has done through 
the ear. Itis a matter of great interest to the 
teacher of little ones to know just how the child 
acquires the spoken words. The process is a very 
simple one; an object is presented and the word 
spoken. That is, the idea produced by the object 
and the spoken word are associated in one act of 
the mind, which we call an act of association. We 
all know that only by means of a mysterious mental 
law, called the law of association, are we enabled 
to recollect anything. Words are used under this 
law to recall ideas. The word recalls an idea after 
a certain number of repetitions of these acts of as- 
sociation. The same way, related ideas are as- 
sociated with idioms or sentence forms. 

Every act of the mind is affected by some stimulus 
or mental excitement coming either from without 
or within the mind. As a rule, the greater the 
stimulus the more effective the act. The little 
child, for instance, sees an elephant for the first 
time. The sight of the huge, strange beast stimu- 
lates the mental action of the child to an unwonted 
degree. The perpetual question of the little one, 
‘“What is that?’ comes to his lips with great 
fervor. The answer, ‘‘The elephant, my child,” 
will be likely to remain in its mind forever. The 
spoken word, then, is acquired by repeated acts of 
association. The number of these acts necessary 
depends in a great degree upon the stimulus of 
each act. For instance, the greater the stimulus 
the less the number of acts of association required, 
and vice versa. What we have said of words may 
also be applied to the learning of idioms. 

Now, the question is, in learning the new means 
of recalling ideas by means of the written words, 
should there be the slightest change in the general 
method? A word is used simply and solely to 
recall an idea. It has no other use. It can be 
learned only by association with the idea re- 
called; and the sole question for the teacher is, to 
know how best to associate words with ideas. I 
think we can lay down this one rule as funda- 
mental: in all the teaching and the study of the 
art of teaching, little children to read; that that 
which aids directly in acts of association of words 
with their appropriate ideas, aids the child in learn- 
ing to read, and any other method, detail of method 
or device that does not aid the mind in these acts, 
hinders the child in learning to read. To this one 
rule, then, all our discussion of the art of teaching 
reading must return. Everything must be recon- 
ciled with this or it is wrong. 

The first question. then, is, What is the best 
way of bringing about the acts of association 
with the best possible stimulus? It is plain com- 
mon-sense to continue the method that has de- 
veloped a fixed and powerful habit of learning new 
words, namely, the presentation of objects as the 
highest and best stimulus to acts of association. 
This is strikingly true in teaching the first few 
words. The written or printed word is a new, 
strange object. It repels rather than attracts. 
No stimulus, then, can be found in the strange 
hieroglyphics that look more mysterious to the 
child than Hebrew or Sanscrit do to us. Tide the 
child over the first difficulties by using the active 
energy of a fixed habit. Simply repeat that which 
has been repeated thousands of times, present the 
object (a favorite one of the child’s), and say the 
word, not with the lips but with the chalk. The 
child’s consciousness is filled with interest for 
the object, leaving just room enough for the new 
form to find a resting-place. On the other hand, 





try to fill the child’s mind with the word itself, 
and you fill his soul with disgust. 

The spoken word has been learned as a whole. 
It is more complex, and therefore more difficult to 
-|learn than the written word. Every spoken word 
is learned as a whole, and we have no reason to 
believe that the child has the slightest conscious- 
ness that the spoken word has any elementary 
parts. The attempt to teach him the elementary 
parts of a spoken word, while he is learning to 
talk, would prove disastrous. Why, then, should 
not the written word be learned as a whole? Why 
introduce a new process, when the old one has been 
so effectual? Indeed, there is no doubt that any at- 
tempt to separate the written word into parts, 
or to combine the parts of a word into a whole, 
directly and effectually hinders the acts of associa- 
tion, and therefore obstructs the action of the child’s 
mind in learning to read. The tendency of un- 
scientific teaching .has set steadily and strongly 
for the last thirty years toward woful and useless 
complications in details of instruction. The return 
to real teaching is signalized by a strong leaning 
toward simplicity. The height of the art of teach- 
ing, as in all other lesser arts, is found in sim 
plicity. Hold up the object and write the name. 
Say just enough to lead to the proper mental action 
and no more. The fewer words the better. Begin 
with object. Select those objects most interest- 
ing to the child. 

Next to objects I shall place sketches upon the 
blackboard, done in the presence of the child, so 
they may be associated with the names of the 
things drawn, and the sentences that express the 
relations of the objects. Third, pictures may be 
used effectively. Fourth, conversations of the 
teacher that will bring the ideas to be associated 
with words vividly into the child’s consciousness. 
Fifth, stories may be told with the same result. 
How long should objects be used? Until the child 
will actively associate new words with ideas with- 
out the presence of the objects or pictures of the 
objects that produce the ideas. No teacher who 
watches the faces of her little ones will fail to note 
when this time has fully come. 

If the principles that I have here given are true, 
then you will have a basis of truth for the dis- 
cussion of the art of teaching little children to read. 
This method, to use a popular but not a correct 
term, may be called the associative or objective 
method. Learning the word as a whole, without 
trying to fix the child’s attention upon its part be- 
fore it becomes a clear object in the mind, is called 
the ‘: word method.” 

The question, no doubt, will arise in your minds, 
if the old alphabet method is entirely laid aside and 
the phonic method is not used at the outset for the 
analysis of words: How is the form of the word 
fixed in the mind? The answer is a simple one: 
The best way to fix any form in the mind is to 
draw it. 
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By M. Jones. 

How can the teacher use to the best advantage the 
time when he is not engaged in teaching? A great 
mistake will be made unless there is some thought 
over this matter. The teacher may employ all 
his forces in study and come back to the school- 
room unrefreshed. Or he may go to the opposite 
extreme and indulge in too much recreation. In 
following a friend’s good advice that exercise is 
necessary for health, I know of a certain teacher 
who came to his class in the morning exhausted 
with a ten mile walk. 

The first thing to apply your after-school-hours 
to is in gaining or strengthening your health. 
How to do this depends entirely upon your con- 
stitution, physique and habits,—where one needs 
much exercise in the open air, another is better 
without it. Study yourself physically that you 
may make the best use of your time in this direc- 
tion. 

Next in importance is preparation for the lessons 
you have assigned your class. Never come unpre- 





pared to them any more than you would expect 
pupil to undertake a recitation without study, 
Look up any illustrations and information bearing 
upon them, and so interest yourself in it that your 
scholars will unconsciously imbibe your spirit. 4 


teacher who habitually neglects this preparation 
cannot fail to find equal neglect from his pupils. 
If any spare hours are now at your service, apply 
them to general intellectual culture. Read standard 
books; stirring magazine articles that keep pace 
with the times; enlarge your mind by variety ; and 
read to make yourself capable for your work. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHY SHE WAS NOT A GUOD TEACHER. 


She could not control her pupils. 

She was never satisfied where she was, con- 
sequently she did as little as possible there. 

Her pupils did not respect her. 

She had no interest in her pupils. 

She was comfortable in a disorderly room, as it 
required less exertion than one neatly kept. 

She scorned such things as teachers’ meetings, 
and “never wasted her time at them.” 

She considered her pupils as so many machines 
which ground out her wages, and she had no idea 
she was not a good teacher ! 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A MISTAKE. 


Miss Ellen Adams had what was popularly called 
a good education;” that is she had had an ele- 
mentary course in mathematics, grammar, physics 
and literature. Just what part she'was to take in 
the world’s broad field of battle she did not know; 
as her father was esteemed to be a man of property 
she did not trouble herself about the the matter 
at all. But failing health caused Mr. Adams to 
to give up business and it was soon apparent that 
his family must not only support themselves but 
him also, and so Ellen ‘‘took a school.” 

She went into her new field of work with the proph- 
ecies of her friends that she would make a great 
success of it; they declared she had loved a book 
better than she did anything else, and this seemed 
to them the best testimony in the world to her 
fitness to teach. In fact Miss Adams did have 
abilities that could have made her a teacher had 
she employed them properly, but, like thousands 
of others, she considered the moderate knowledge 
she had obtained in school to be all she needed. 

She loved books, she was wide awake on general 
subjects, had picked up a little acquaintance with 
the arts and music, and thus when school was out 
she had something to occupy her time. And s0, 
one, two, and even ten years rolled by and Miss 
Ellen Adams was yet teaching in the primary 
school at B She had begun with a sulary 
of $250 and now had $550, but she felt she was 
just as capable of earning $1,000 or even $1,200 as 
the young men she met who received those sums. 
What should she do? Should she be a telegraph 
operator, or learn short hand and buy atype-writer ! 
She became sour and cross about ‘‘ womgan’s limita- 
tions ;” she declaimed a great deal about the in- 
justice of men to women, and really believed she 
was meanly treated. 

About this time the vice principal of the gram- 
mar school was appointed to superintend the 
schools of W Mr. Fenton was a graduate 
of Yale College, and had entered upon teaching 
until something else would “turn up.” Like many 
others, however, he began to study the subject of 
education in a thorough manner and the more he 
investigated the more he felt satisfied that little 
was known about it. Now and then he heard 
whispers of the ‘‘new ideas,” ‘Quincy Methods,” 
‘the natural methods,” etc. He read Pestalozzi, 
he subscribed for school journals, spent his va- 
cations in attending educational meetings, and felt 
at last that he was, educationally, ‘‘born again.” 
When the school board of W———.,, in answer to 
the popular demand, decided to reform their 
schools, they looked around for a suitable man 
as superintendent, and the selection of Mr. Fenton 
was mnade. In order to carry out the reforms he 
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intended, Mr. Fenton on his part began to search 
for teachers who comprehended the “new move- 
ment;” he had met Miss Adams and saw she was 
a girl of culture and purpose, and was inclined to 
think favorably of her. But a visit to her school 
showed him that she was running in the rut the 
school masters of the Pilgrim Fathers cut so deep. 

In another part of the town was a school, situ- 
ated near some cotton factories; the pupils were 
the children of the operatives; it was called the 
“factory school.” A good deal of trouble had been 
experienced in managing this school and the school 
poard had at times been greatly worried to find 
a teacher. But for several years it had been 
managed by Miss Brigham and the parents were 
delighted ; in fact the children of the “‘ aristocracy,” 
to the surprise of the school board, were gradually 
beginning to patronize the school. 

Miss Brigham was not unlike Miss Adams; she, 
too, had graduated with a fair education, and had 
taken hold of teaching from necessity. But she 
took hold of it more as a man would—that is, she 
began to study the business she was engaged in, 
she determined to master it. She read school 
journals and educational works and in the course 
of a few years had made considerable progress. 
She taught to educate and though struggling along 
felt she was attaining somewhat the success she 
coveted. 

A close inspection of her school led Mr. Fenton 
to offer her the charge of one of the primary 
schools in W , with the understanding that 
she was in fact to superintend all the primary 
schools and give instruction in methods of teach- 
ing. Her salary was to be $1,000 and with the 
probability of an increase in a year or two. 

This selection of Miss Brigham cost Supt. Fenton 
some pain; he felt that in many respects Miss 
Adams was the superior woman, he knew her 
anxiety for promotion, and he felt very friendly 
towards her. But he saw clearly that one under- 
stood education and the other did not, and prob- 
ably would not. One when out of school was just 
what the rest of the cultivated women in the town 
were; the other was a thinker upon her art and 
occupation. One read the papers and magazines 
to be intelligent, the other had the additional pur- 
pose in view of watching the general growth of 
thought for that is education. One fitted herself 
to cause thought-growth, the other did not. 

Thousands graduate from good schools and pursue 
a course similar to that Miss Adams took—but it is 
a mistaken course. 
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CHARACTER’S TEACHER. 








By C. R. 8. 
It is generally conceded that our schools give in- 


tellectual training but fail in character develop- 


ment. While this concedes what has been gained, 


it shows what must yet be accomplished by the 


public school. What has been principally demand- 


ed of teachers in the past? Intellectuality and a 
store of information. The teacher has met the 
qualifications demanded of him, but now it is 


seen that schools must exert a moral influence. 


But how? Shall morals be taught didactically ? 
Shall text-books upon ethics be prepared, put 


into the hands of pupils, and lessons be recited 


therefrom ? Such a thing might do some good— 
precept alway does, though it bears its little fruit 


very late. 


There is, however, one factor, though often over- 


looked, which will accomplish midre than all else. 


Fitch, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching,” expresses it 
in the words: ‘‘In the long run, nothing can in- 
fluence character like character.” Character, then, 
must come into all our schools if they are to build 


up this in the pupils. 


_ Through all the past there has been, and there 
is to-day, too vast an amount of petulancy, curt 
Teplies, bitter sarcasm, summary punishment, and 
autocratic discipline on the part of the teacher. 
Can much moral growth spring out of these? Un- 
der the existing conditions, the intellectual ideal is 


which should accompany all intellectuality, he 
learns nothing. 

The pupil's sympathy makes him conscious of all 
that is ignoble in the character of the teacher. In 
his child life, he reads, with a swift and sure in- 
tuition the teacher’s heart. There must he see 
what will exalt him morally; there must he find 
that beautiful moral ideal that he must copy. The 
teacher must be what he would have his pupils be- 
come. 





OnE of the necessary qualifications of the teacher 
is self-government, or complete control of the pas- 
sion. The person who does not possess this power, 
has he the ability to control others? The time has 
arrived when you are anticipating vacation. How 
will you physically secure rest? The vacation that 
not only means cessation of wearing care and re- 
sponsibility, but inaugurates a change of surround 
ings and life, will be the most helpful. The greater 
the change, the more positive the overturn, the 
more satisfactory the results. We don’t mean 
dynamite or voicanoes. That overturn is not rest. 
But life in a tent, life in some strange neighbor- 
hood where everything is novel and fresh to you, 
—that will do you good, though the change last 
only a few days. If it makes impression deep 
enough to be vividly remembered, all through the 
next year, and make a thorough change of thought 
every time remembered, there will be an all-the- 
year benefit. 
Then how secure the rest that may be helpful in- 
tellectually ? We do not belive, in ordinary cases, 
that entire exemption from the society of books is 
well. A diseased brain may not be more healthy 
than a diseased body. Exercise is good for every 
part of us. Then an excursion into the great book- 
world may help make every change we need. We 
think it had better take the form of a pleasure- 
excursion rather than a hard and serious journey 
for duty’s sake. Does any one say, ‘‘May not a 
summer school be advisable, that a neglected study 
may be taken up and pursued?” Such cases must 
be decided by the individual. It is hardly the place 
for us, if the school is to keep upon our tired brains 
a great burden of study. And if the school did not 
kill us, we might kill it. However, do something, 
but let brain-exercise, if you are weary be gentle. 
Be the companion of some book that will prove rest- 
ful company for you. It may be well if you take 
your botany with you into the fields, or run through 
some course in English literature. 
But the idea in vacation is to replenish with fresh 
strength the old stock that has been drawn upon, 
and also stock ahead for future emergencies. We 
hope that vacation is not simply a back-door escape 
from the drudgery of school-life; but you love that 
life, and you rest because wearied, and not dis- 
gusted. Then, remember ‘school” while away. 
If you have a note-book, and some useful hint 
come to you, jot itdown. If you learn some point 
of interest, save it for your scholars. Some glimpse 
of the wide sea, some sweep of the wind from the 
azure mountains, you may keep as a memory, und 
toa child’s brain bring the melody of breaking 
waves, or the sight of God's blue hills. In these 
varied ways may vacation prove a blessing. Es- 
pecially to the teacher may vacation not only be 
a place of rest, but a round in a ladder where one 
halts only to go higher.—Primary Teacher, 





Lone Fincer Naris.—It is the custom of the 
Chinese and Siamese to allow the nails on all 
their fingers, except the fore-finger, to grow to a 
great length, and among the former they some- 
times attain the incredible length of from 16 to 18 
inches. Among the Siamese so distinctive a mark 
of nobility are long nails esteemed, that the 
belles and beaux wear silver cases, either to pro- 
tect their nails or else to make people believe they 
are there, whereas they are not. Ambassadors and 
visitors of distinction from Asiatic States to Eu- 
rope are often observed to permit the excessive 
growth of the nail of the little finger, and this is 


also a common occurrence with many people of 
India and other parts of Asia, and even in this 





the only one before the pupil. Of moral beauty 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


BRIGHT LITTLE DANDELION. 
Bright little dandelion 
Glitters in the sun, 
The wind combs out his yellow hair 
Like gold thatis spun : 
Let the winter work its will 
With its frost and snow ; 
When he hears the robins trill, 
He begins to grow. 
What is he about there, 
Underneath the mould * 
Has he not an hour to spare, 
Digging hard for gold ? 
Has he work enough to do 
To cut his jacket green, 
To slash it and shape it too, 
Fit for king or queen ! 
How does he hear, think, 
When brooks begin to coo ? 
Does he never sleep a wink 
The long night through ? 
Like a ghost he fades, alas, 
Ere the summer's fled, 
In among the meadow grass, 
A halo around his head ! 
—Our Little Ones. 








Where two ways meet the children stand, 
A fair, broad road on either hand ; 
One leads to Right, and one to Wrong, 

So runs the song. 
Which will you choose, each lass and lad ? 
The right or left, the good or bad ? 
One leads to Right, and one to Wrong, 

So runs the song. 





Speak the truth | 

Speak it boldly, never fear, 
Speak it so that all may hear, 
In the end it shall appear 
Truth is best in age and youth, 
Speak the truth. 





DO YOU KNOW HOW MANY STARS! 

Do you know how many stars * 
There are shining in the sky ? 

Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go floating by ? 

God in Heaven has counted all, 

He would miss une should it fall. 

Do you know how many children 
Go to little beds at night, 

And without a care or sorrow, 
Wake up in the morning light ! 
God in Heaven each name can tell, 

Knows you too, and knows you well, 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


[Used in Public School No. 4, Buffalo, in the highest grade.—May 
examination, 1883.) 
ARITHMETIC. 

(1). Point off into periods and write in words 
5700& 00990442736. 

(2). Write in letters each of these numbers and 
their sum—89-99-109-506-79 408-1888 and 97. 

(3-8). Define notation, numeration, and the four 
fundamental operations of Arithmetic. 

(9). Write all the prime numbers from 1 to 100 
inclusive. 

(10). Define composite number. Example. 

(11). Define abstract and (12) concrete number. 

(18). Balance the following account :— 

Dr. To 31 yds. Muslin at l5cts. Cr. By cash $100.00. 





“ 20 “ Flannel at 50cts. ** Mdse. $13.50. 
‘* 16 ** Broadcloth at $5.00. 
* 33 ** Gingham at 45 cts. 


(14). Define Greatest Common Divisor and (15) 
Least Common Multiple. 

(16). Find Greatest Common Divisor of 492,744 
and 1044. 

(17). Find Least Common Multiple of 36-56-75 and 
72. 





country the nail of the little finger is allowed to 
grow longer than the ¢ by some persons. 





(18). Define common and (19) decimal fractions, 
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(20). Change #5, $, yy and 4} to common denom- 
inators. 

(21). Change 9.06, and 1.634 to common denom- 
inators. 

(22). What decimal of 7 wk. 4 da’s. is 2 da’s. 17 
min. ? 

(23). How many terms are required for a ratio 
and (24) how many for a proportion ? 

(25). Reduce the simple ratio. 

exis dnd. 

(26) If a man travels 90 mi. in 3 days walking 8 
hr’s. a day, in what time will he travel 540 mi. 
walking six hours a day ? 

(27). In a battle 75 men were killed, 93 wounded 
and 112 taken prisoners, and the entire loss was 
17} ¢ of the army, what was the number of the 
army at first ? 

(28). Lent $114 at 7 % interest; on its return it 
had gained $13.30; how long had it been on in- 
terest ? 

(29). Square root of 31640625. 

(30). Length of each side of a cubical box, twice 
as loug as wide and deep, containing 200 bu. of 
wheat ? 

[30 credits. | 
GRAMMAR. 
Define language. 
Two general kinds of language. 
Of which kind does Grammar treat ? 
Define a word. 

(6). Define a sentence. 

(7). What is the least numter of words a sentence 
may contain ? 

(8). Name three kinds of sentences with regard 
to signification. Example of each. 

(11). Three kinds of sentences with regard to 
structure. Example of each. 

(14) What four elements make up sentences ? 

(18) One of what three things must the subject 
always be ? 

(21). What must the predicate always be ? 

(22). What three parts of speech are used as con 
nectives ? 

(25). The binding of the books are morocco. 

(26). Correct 25, and naine the rule.violated. 

(27). This is the man who you patronized. 

(28). Correct 27, and name rule violated. 

(29). These kind of apples are russets, 

(30). Correct 29, and name the two rules violated. 

(32). Rise my soul and stretch thy wings. 

(33). Thy better portion trace. 

(34). Rise from transitory things. 

(35). To heaven, thy native place; 

(36), Sun and moon, and stars decay, 

(37). Time shall soon this earth remove, 

(38). Rise my soul, and haste away, 

(39). To seats prepared above. 

(40). Write two subjects and predicates in line 


(1). 
(2). 
(4). 
(5). 


. Two subjects and predicates in lines 33 and 


. Compound subject and predicate in line 36. 
5). Subject and predicate in line 37. 
}). Two subjects and predicates in line 38. 

. Independent subject in lines 32 and 38. 

. Objects of stretch and trace in lines 32 and 


. Two prep. phrases, modify rise in line 34——. 
. Nouns in apposition in line 35. 

. Object of shall remain, in line 37. 

. In what two ways is haste modified in line 


7). Name the connectives in the exercise. 
. How are the independent subjects modified 
in lines 32 and 38 ? 
(59). Name the four adjectives in the exervise. 
(60). Parse above in line 39. 
(50 credits. } 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


By M. G. F. 
My first class in arithmetic is composed of pupils 
from five to seven years old, who have never taken 


about two inches lower than ordinary tables. 
Then on Saturday, the committee and several of 
my older boys and I, using jack knives, constructed 
between three and four hundred small blocks of 
pine wood as nearly uniform in size as possible. 
Great was the wonderment as to what teacher was 
going to do with them. One bright little fellow 
said, ‘‘I guess I know boys—she’s going to have 
them for the small arithmetic class. Don’t you 
know she’s had pieces of chalk and most every 
thing else counted.” I did not tell him how well 
he had guessed. 

The first day I assigned each his place at the table 
with a pile of blocks within reach of each. ‘At the 
tap of the bell they take their places. Isuy ‘‘take 
ten (or some other number) blocks from the pile.” 
When each has his blocks I see that the smaller 
ones have the right number, if not, I let them 
count aloud.” *‘ Place five in a pile on your right 
hand.” ‘‘Fred, how many have you left?” 
Promptly comes the answer. *‘Five.” If any one 
has not left the right number, I let him. count 
again. ‘‘Put your two fives together again ” 
‘‘How many have you, Annie?” ‘Ten.” ‘ Place 
six on your right hand.” ‘‘ How many are left?” 
“Six and four make how many?” ‘Who can 
put that on the board?” Every hand goes up. 
‘*Leslie, you may.” He goes to the board, writes 
6+4— und then says, ‘‘1 don’t know how to make 
ten.” ‘* Lizzie may show him.” ThenI iet three 
or four write it and the others read it in different 
ways as ‘‘ four plus six equals ten.” *‘Six and four 
areten.” *‘ Four and six are ten.” These exercises 
I vary with mental work—as ‘Five apples and 
two apples are how many apples?” It is wonder- 
ful how they try to make the figures neatly. 

After they have read iu the morning (the first 
class) I have them go to the board and write num- 
bers from a copy made by one of the older pupils. 
The little ones take great interest in learning to 
write them so that they can go to the board in 
arithmetic class. 

I often let one or more members of the next class 
(just beginning the primary arithmetic) work out 
some difficulty with the blocks. 

This class instead of learning their tables by the 
old method, count by twos, fives. tens; then by 
threes, fours, ete. When one has counted up to 
thirty-six by threes, I say ** How many twelves in 
thirty-six ? How many rixes in thirty six? How 
many threes in thirty-cix?” Very quickly they 
will learn that. Then I change the question again 
to: ‘‘ Three times twelve are how many ? Six times 
six are how many? Twelve times three are how 
many?” This class make their own tables in the 
same way, and they will vie with each other to see 
who will bring in the neate*+t and longest one. 

I always take care to praise all work that is neat 
or correct and if only partly so, say, *‘ Yes, that 
is right so far and very neatly done too.” 
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HOW SOME NOTED SAYING ORIGINATED. 


By A. M. M. 
Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute.—- 
Charles C. Pinckney and John Marshall, were ap- 
pointed by President John Adams, as envoys to 
France, for the pupose of making an amiable ad 
justment with that country. The envoys were in- 
sultingly met by the French Directory and inform- 
ed that nothing would be accomplished until a 
present of money was made. It being intimated 
to the envoys that the penalty of refusal would be; 
war. Pinckney replied: ‘* War be it then ! Millions, 
for the defense, but not. a cent for tribute.” 
Our Country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.—This was a toast delivered 
by Commodore Stephen Decatur at a dinner in 
Norfolk, Va., in 1816. 
Iam not worth purchasing, but, such as IJ am, 
the king of Great Britian is not rich enough to doit., 





—After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the 
British, Gen. Joseph Reed, then a member of Con- 


the study before. They have no book. I per-; gress, was approached by a woman and offered! 


suaded the committee to get me a common table | 


£10,000 and any colonial office if he would use 


—~ 


his influence to restore union between the two 
countries. Reed replied as above. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way.— 
This occurs in Bishop Berkeley’s six verses ** On 
the prospect of planting arts and learning jn 
America.” The painting representing Berkeley's 
thought, as given in the poem, is in the Capital at 
Washington. 

I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.—This was a part of the dispatch sent by 
General Grant to Secretary of the War the day 
after the battle of Spottsylvania. 

With malice toward none, with charity for al!.— 


This occurs in President Lincoln’s second inaugural 
address. 


—- 0-9-0 -—______— 
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DICTATION EXERCISES. - IV. 


We have been requested to continue the series 
of Dictation Exercises begun some time ago. They 
are for the use of teachers who spend half an hour 
each week in dictating to their pupils some short 
extract, prose or poetry. The words should be 
pronounced slowly and distinctly, the meaning of 
long words or peculiar phrases explained, proper 
punctuation exhibited on the blackboard, and 
something of the author told. In fact, the exercise 
should be made intelligent, comprehensible and in- 
teresting. 

From SHELLEY’s ‘‘ODE TO A SKYLARK. 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
Higher still, and higher, 

From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire, 


The deep blue thou wingest, 
And singing still, dost soar and soaring, ever singest 





TEN-MINUTE EXERCISES. 


FOR THE PRIMARY CLAss. 

Little children grow in goodness in proportion to 
the good influences brought to bear upon them. 
Every conscientious primary teacher does all in 
her power to benefit her scholars. She looks be 
yond the reading, number, or writing. She sees 
before her fifty or more tender plants to be nourish- 
ed and guided. They aze very tender, they must 
not be treated roughly. 

The secret of all true teaching is sympathy. We 
must feel a lively interest in all that interests the 
children. We must pity the little tired hands that 
have written so many lines. We must have some 
mercy upon the little swinging feet that will not 
quite touch the floor We find there are many 
things that ought to be taught little children that 
will rest and satisfy them. Let us not think we 
are too busy with the regular studies of school to 
spend ten minutes of our afternoons in what may 
be called general lessons. Some of the subjects for 
lessons mentioned in our ** Course of Study,” are 
Color, Form, Place. If these lessons are given at 
all, they should be made very interesting to the 
children. It is better to drop them entirely, and 
teach something that will interest, than for a teacher 
to meet fifty disappointed faces. But even these 
subjects may be made very pleasing and instruc- 
tive. 

The teacher procures a little glass prism, and 
hangs it securely ina sunny window. She is re- 
paid many times by those delighted little faces, as 
the beautiful spectrum is observed on the wall or 
ceiling. Many little eager voices wonder, ‘‘ What 


jmakes it?” At length the bright eyes find the 


the children, and the children say, *‘‘O, teacher, 
please tell us about it!” Then the teacher, iD 
simple language, and by simple illustrations, ex- 
plains to eager listeners why the white sunlight 
is not white any longer after passing through 
the little prism. She asks them to notice the 
order of the colors, and children are pleased to 
find violet, blue, green, yellow, red, if they cannot 
always find the indigo and orange. We will teel 
that our ten minutes was much too short for the 





color lesson. We were not obliged to spend five 
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minutes out of the ten in keeping order, for every 
child is breathlessly listening and watching. 

Little children love stories, and they wil) remem- 
pereven the name of the great discoverer of America 
when we make a story about him, and say, ‘‘Once 
there was a sailor boy, and his name was Christo- 
pher Columbus.” These little stories lead to others 
about boats and ships, to the great delight of the 
boys; especially Edmond whose “father was a 
sailor.” and who is at home when talking about 
the yacht, the schooner, or the sloop. Here we 
must not forget the compass, for children love to 
look at one, and hear about it. As the stories 
about Columbus proceed, we may fell the children 
of the Indians whom he named, and their habits. 
Here the Indian’s way of striking fire must not be 
forgotten. 

Let us not allow the children to pass from under 
our care Without a few words with them about some 
artist, poet, or other noted man. Stories about 
Thoreau and hermit-life, his knowledge of birds, 
insects, and wild animals, are not uninteresting. 
We are almost surprised to find the strange in- 
terest shown in the poet Tennyson, as the teacher 
tells her pupils of the poems he has written about 
the eagle, the blackbird, the swan, a goose, and a 
grasshopper. They sing the song about ‘Little 
Birdie” with greater interest when they know the 
author of the words. Longfellow’s photograph is 
placed upon the table beside his complete works. 
The children listen, intensely interested, to the 
reading of ‘‘The Village Blacksmith” and ‘* The 
Children’s Hour.” About a year ago, I remember 
one bright little fellow had listened eagerly to the 
reading of the latter poem. After it was finished 
he exclaimed, ‘‘O teacher, won’t you please ask 
Mr. Longfellow to come and see us ?”—Public 
School. 


—_—_—____—< @< 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 








By A. Rorser, NEwark, N .J. 

Having a great variety of bright, cheerful pic- 
tures, I bought some thick manila paper and past- 
ed the pictures on both sides of it, for language or 
object lessons. I had them all framed, and hung 
them in my class-room. One of the charts is cover- 
ed with colored paper, (primary and secondary 
colors,) and in the shape of squares, oblongs, etc. 
My little class write about these, giving sbape, 
form and color, etc. On another chart I’ve painted 
our school-house, and on another one a plan of our 
school-room. Altogether I’ve twenty-four different 
kinds of charts, all attractive to the child’s eye. 
For variety I allow my class to march quietly 
around the room, study a picture, and then relate 
all they can about it. The next day I allow them 
instead of relating to me, to write all they can about 
itin their little blank books. As both sides of the 
charts are covered, I turn them occasionally, so the 


They are deeply interested in this work, and it is 
astonishing how much they can relate or write 
about attractive objects. I also have a grab-bag 
filled with objects, (wrapped in paper). I allow a 
child to take a grab with his eyes closed, and by feel- 
ing he or she must tell me what object it is, what 
made of, where it comes from, ete. If the child 
guesses correctly he may take another grab, but if 
not, the child who can tell, takes the chance. My 
little class enjoy this very much. 

For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BRIEF SUGGESTIONS. 

PrIzES.—Prizes are always a mixed good. Given to 
the one or two best pupils they are unmixed evil. 
They are published as the one thing to be desired. 
A majority of the class know they cannot obtain 
them. For them there is, therefore, nothing to be 
attained. All effort is accordingly given over and 
the interest entirely centered upon the two or 
three contestants, who become conceited, envious 
and hateful. A prize which every one may attain 
is legitimate and healthful. There is no prize like 
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Morat Instruction in the form of disciplining 
the pupil into habits of truthfulness, honesty, 
courtesy, justice and kindness, belongs incidentally 
to the school, and depends largely upon the per- 
sonelle of the teacher.—American Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Teach the children to use their powers of obser- 
vation. Most people miss half that is in this world, 
because they have never been taught to look. 
Many have wondered at the names which Mr. 
Dickens introduces into his story. They seem so 
wonderfully well fitted to his characters. Many 
suppose that they were invented by the author and 
that they had no existence in real life. This was 
not so. As Mr. Dickens walked through the streets 
of London, he was accustomed to notice the sign; 
upon the stores and shops. Whenever he noticed 
one that was peculiar, he put it down in his book. 
Teach your pupils to gain knowledge from all 
things about them. Help them to make the 
heavens and earth their teachers.—A. D. Mayo. 
The teacher should not talk too much. By so 
doing he may gain the attention of his class, and 
interest them, but the students learn but little. 
They should do the talking. --The Visitor. 


— 
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THE TEACHER'S LANGUAGE. 





It may seem to the average teacher a very small 
matter that he be accurate in the use of his words. 
It would startle many a teacher if a side-by-side 
contrast could be made between the real progress 
achieved by a teacher precise in the selection of 
his words, and that of one whose words were care- 
lessly selected. The learner receives another, and, 
frequently, altogether different idea from the one 
in the teacher’s mind. An illy-chosen verb or sub- 
stantive is sometimes to the learner's waiting per- 
ception just like a misplaced switch at a railroad 
crossing: it throws the thinker off on a wrong 
track. The teacher must be careful to say what 
he means. It will never do to dismiss the whole 
matter with a casual confession that his or her 
powers of expression are not as good as they might 
be; it is a very radical and serious defect, since a 
teacher who cannot impart or convey well is a poor 
teacher. There are harms wrought by the erroneous 
use of words that sometimes outlive the orrective 
influences of time. 

Tbe study of synonyms brings a world of good 

help in the aquiring of precision, and this is by no 
means an endless labor. It should be remembered 
that the groups of synonyms in our Janguage are 
numbered and the number is quite small in com- 
parison with the words in the language. In view 
of the time and study required for mastering 
synonyms and the advantages which result, there 
is perhaps nothing cheaper in all the range of edu- 
cation. 
Precision is also acquired from the study of 
etymology and the languages, and a habit of trans- 
lating standard authors is of inestimable value for 
this purpose. 


* 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





OnE Way TO MAKE Money.—Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer, the English portrait painter, has been 
spending some time in this country, and returns to 
England with $50,000 made by painting the like- 
nesses of distinguished and _ undistinguished 
Americans. He charges $2,500 for one portrait. 


A CaT AND A Rat.—A curious instance is related 
of a Mr. Durham who was troubled with rats for 
some time. Mr. Durham thought he would see if 
he could get his cat to kill arat. He caught one 
and shut it in a barrel with a cat. The second day 
after he looked in, and the cat was sitting on one 
side of the barrel and the rat on the other. The 
next day. in the afternoon, the cat was sitting very 
contentedly with the rat perched upon her back, 
apparently enjoying himself. 

A Birp Music TEACHER.—A wren built her nest 
in a box on a New Jersey farm. The occupants of 
the farm-house saw the mother teaching her 





gratified curiosity and conscious improvement.— 
National Normal, 


her whole song very distinctly. One of the young 
attempted to imitate her. After proceeding through 
a few notes its voice broke and it lost the tune. 
The mother recommenced where the young one 
had failed, and went very distinctly through with 
the remainder. The young bird made a second at- 
tempt, commencing where it had ceased before, 
and continuing the song as long as it was able, and 
when the notes were again lost the mother began 
again where it had stopped and completed it. Then 
the young one resumed the tune and finished it. 
This done, the mother sang over the whole series 
of notes the second time with great precision, and 
again a young one attempted to follow her. The 
wren pursued the same course with this one as 
with the first, and so with the third and fourth, 
until each of the birds became a perfect songster. 
A Vo.tcano.—Mrs. Brassey, who has recently 
visited Hawaii, thus describes Kilauea, the largest 
volcano in the world: ‘**‘ We were standing on the 
extreme edge of a precipice overhanging a lake of 
molten fire, a hundred feet below us, and nearly a 
mile across. Dashing on the cliffs on the opposite 
side, with a noise like the roar of a stormy ocean, 
waves of blood-red, liquid fiery lava hurled their 
billows upon an iron-bound head-land, and then 
rushed up the face of the cliffs to toss their gory 
spray high in the air. The restless, heaving lake 
boiled and bubbled, never remaining the same for 
two minutes together. There was an island on one 
side of the lake, which the fiery waves seemed to 
attack unceasingly with relentless fury, as if bent 
on hurling it from its base. On the other side was 
a large cavern,into which the burniug mass rushed 
with a loud roar, breaking down in its impetuous 
headlong career the gigantic stalactites that over- 
hung the mouth of the cave, and flinging up the 
liquid material for the formation of new ones. 
It was all terribly grand, magnificently sublime, 
but no words could adequately describe the scene.” 





S@0n-—s 
NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 

May 30.—Decoration Day was more generally observed through- 
out the United States than ever before.—A frightful panic on 
the new Brooklyn and New York Suspension Bridge, caused 
thirteen deaths and countiess injuries 

May 31.—A serious riot in St. Petersburg was caused by a pro- 
clamation from the Czar.—Mr Kennard, member of Parliament, 
proposed a conference with this government as to the distribution 
of the surplus of the Alabama award.—The strike of the iron- 
workers of Pennsylvania was terminated 

June 1.—The Vatican abandoned for the present the hope of 
establishing diplomatic relations with England.—The Turkish 
troops in Tripoli succeeded in completely subduing the Arab« 
after killing or wounding forty of them. 

June. 2.—The Chamber of Deputies in Rome proposed a nation 
al monument to Garibaldi.-A meeting of Spanish and Portu- 
gese statesmen at Madrid. discussed favorably the union of Spain 
and Portugal.—Thomas Caffrey, the fourth of the Phoenix Park 
criminals was hanged.—The revolutionists in Ecuador ‘complete- 
ly surrounded the city of Guayaquil, and cut off all communica 
tion.— Philadelphia authorities raided the Chincse opium dens of 
that city. 

June 3.—The City of Bismarck was made the capital of Dakota 

June 4.—A plot to blow up the Welland canal with dynamite, 
was discovered and frustrated by the Canadian government.--A 
destructive cyclone devastated various parts of Missouri, Ala 
bama and Texas. 

June 5.—In the Sherbro district of Sierra Leone, fifty persons 
were roasted alive for witchcraft.—The Fenian conspirators in 
Ireland were charged with removing various persons by the use 
of poison. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed among the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day.) 

Wuenr: children are, there is the golden age.— 
NovVALIS. 

WE must learn to infuse sublimity into trifles; 
that is power.— MILLET. 

THE world does not require so much to be in 
formed as to be reminded.—Hannah Moore. 

AcTION may not always bring happiness, but 
there is no happiness without action.—BEAcons- 
FIELD. 

SLUMBER not in the tents of your columns. 

world is advancing, advance with it.—Mazzin1. 
ALL the scholastic scaffolding falls as a ruined 
edifice before one single word—faith.—NapPoLgon. 


The 


To coRRECT an evil which already exists is not 
so wise as to foresee and prevent it.—CHINESE 





young to sing. She sat in front of them and sang 


PROVERB. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


FOR RECITATION. 
The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away, 
The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry— 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 
Not one alone! from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge 
Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 
Like the great Christopher, it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands 
The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 
The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourgesof the rain, 
And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 
And the great ships sail outward and return, 
Bending and bowing o’er the billowy swells, 
And, ever joyful as they see it burn, 
They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 
They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only, in the blaze, 
And eager faces, as the light unveils, 
Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 
‘* Sail on !” it says, ‘sail on, ye stately ships! 
And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse. 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto man.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


BEING A BOY. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

One of the best things in the world to be is a 
boy; it requires no experience, thdugh it needs 
some practice to be a good one. The disadvantage 
of the position is that he does not last long enough. 
It is soon over. Just as you get used to being a 
boy, you have to be something else, with a good 
deai more work to do and not half so much fun. 
And yet every boy is anxious to be a man, and is 
very uneasy with the restrictions that are put upon 
him asa boy. There are so many bright spots in 
the life of a farm boy that I sometimes think I 
should like to live the life over again. I should 
almost be willing to be a girl if it were not for the 
chores. There is a great comfort to a boy in the 
amount of work he can get rid of doing. Itis 
sometimes astonishing how slow he can go on an 
errand. Perhaps he couldn’t explain, himself, why, 
when he is sent to the neighbor’s after yeast, he 
stops to stone the frogs. He is not exactly cruel, 
but he wants to see if he can hit ’em. It is a 
curious fact about boys, that two will be a great 
deal slower in doing anything than one. Boys 
have a great power of helping each other do noth- 
ing. But say what you will about the general use 
fulness of boys, a farm without a boy would very 
soon come to grief. He is always in demand. In 
the first place, he is to do all the errands, go to the 
store, the post-office, and to carry all sorts of 
messages. He would like to have as many legs 
as a wheel has spokes, and rotate about in the 
same way. This he sometimes tries to do, and 
people who-have seen him “turning cart wheels” 
along the side of the road have supposed he was 
amusing himself and idling his time. He was 
only trying to invent a new mode of locomotion, 
so that he could economize his legs, and do his 
errands with greater dispatch. Leap frog is one of 
his methods of getting over the ground quickly. 
He has a natural genius for combining pleasure 
with business.— CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





New PostaGe RaTes.—On and after October 1, 
1883, letter postage will be uniform at two cents 
for letters to any part of the United States. On 
and after July 1, 1883, money orders for $5 and 
under may be obtained for three cents. The order 
will be payable to bearer, and will be good for three 
months from date of issue; after that time the 
holder can get par value only by applying to the 


department at Washington. On the same date 
the rate of money orders on all sums will be 
changed, and not ezooeme Ge be procurable for 
eight cents, and from that to $100, but the rate in- 
creasing up to 45 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

The second annual entertainment of Grammar School 
No. 9 was enjoyed last Saturday evening. Noteworthy 
features of the program were: A vocal solo by Mr. W. 
8. Serven ; an address by Hon. Lawson N. Fuller, em- 
bracing reminiscences of Peter Cooper ; readings by Ida 
Simpson Serven ; and a piano solo by Mr. J. Becker. 

Co_umBia COLLEGE.—At the annual meeting of the 
Columbia College trustees the report of the Committee 
on Higher Education for Women was adopted. Young 
ladies who have reached the age of 17 years will be re- 
quired to pass an entrance, or rather preliminary ex- 
amination which is similar to that given the applicants 
for admission into the college. Then a four weeks 
course, which is also almost identical with that re- 
quired to be pursued by the undergraduates, comprising 
courses in Latin and Greek, modern Janguages, political 
science, history, English language and literature, moral 
and intellectual philosophy, natural history, gevlogv, 
botany, paleontology, and zoology. The first year’s 
course is compulsory, and in the second year the student 
is required to study one of the several groups of studies, 
while the remaining two years are given up to elective 
studies. Examinations will be held at times determin- 
ed upon by the professors who will have supervision 
over them. The studies may be pursued by the young 
women at their homes or in schools, The entrance ex- 
amination fee will be $5, and on the receipt of the 
certificate at the close of the course the fee will be $10. 
If a sufficient number attend these examinations it is 
believed it will encourage wealthy citizens to contribute 
toward giving the plan a definite and permanent shape 
by founding and endowing an annex to Columbia 
for women. The examinations will be on the same plan 
as those at Vassar College and other young ladies’ col- 
leges—a knowledge in English, Latin and Greek gram- 
mars, English composition, ancient and modern geog- 
raphy, ancient history, arithmetic, including metric 
system, four books of geometry, a portion of alge- 
bra, five books of Caesar’s Commentaries, Eclogues, 
and six books of Virgil's Atneid, six onations of 
Cicero, four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis and three 
books of Homer’s Iliad, or equivalents, being required. 
A report from the new librarian, Melvil Dewey, was 
adopted by the trustees, favoring the consolidation of 
the libraries of the departments of the college, which 
will be done. The library is also to be open hereafter 
from 8 a.m. to 10 P.M. throughout the year, vacations 
and holidays included. 


ELSEWHERE. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Prof. Truman Backus has accepted 
the position of Principal of Packer Institute, whither 
he will go after commencement at Vasear. 

Paterson, N. J.—Mr. C. E. Meleney, of Newark, has 
been selected as superintendent of the schools, to succeed 
Prof. E. V. De Graff. Mr. Meleney is a graduate of 
Colby University, and has a splendid record of work in 
Newark. 

WESTCHESTER Co. N. Y.—The annual teachers’ institute 
for Westchester Co. convened at Mount Vernon, May 14, 
and continued one week ; Profs. Kennedy and French, 
conductors. A large attendance and a very profitable 
meeting are reported. ” 

Iowa.—County Supt. Hendricks, of Tama county, 
sends us in pamphlet form the course of study for the 
ungraded schools of his county. The course has been 
prepared with much care and good judgment, and is 
successfully used in 125 schools at present. 

TENNESSEE.—Morristown Seminary, located at Morris- 
town, Tenn., 1s for the education of colored children, 
and is one of the twenty-five schools in the South sup- 
ported by the ‘‘ Freedman’s Aid Seciety of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church.” The school, which was started 
two years ago, has had unprecedented success from the 
start, enrolling 193 pupils the first year. 


MIcHIGAN.—The teachers’ institute has some firm be- 
lievers in Berrien county A lady teacher there recently 
pumped a hand-car four miles, and then walked two, 
through a shower of sleet, to attend a teachers’ insti- 
tute. The Secretary of the Association walked twelve 
miles, and actually crawled over three-fourths of a 
mile of breken down rail fence, the road being covered 
with water. 

IrHaca, N, Y.—Prof. Willard Fiske, who bas been 
the librarian of Cornell University, and one of the 
most prominent members of the Faculty since the uni- 
versity was organized, is about to leave Ithaca in the 





midst of general regret. His valuable art and literary 





| 


—— 
<< 


collections which have been deposited in the hbrary ang 
other buildings on the campus will leave Ithaca also, 
Prof. Fiske will go abroad to remain for several years, 

“Tr is a fact which Americans may as well acknowl. 
edge, first as last, that their educational system cop. 
tains some radical defects. Our school children are f,; 
from strong, mentally and physically, and the educa. 
tion given is far from practical. Any well-considereg 
plans to improve the system by remedying these defect, 
should meet with careful consideration.” — Albany Times, 

CoLumsia Co., N.Y.—The First Commissioner Distric; 
Association of Celumbia county held a meeting at (o 
pake, May 19. Among the exercises was an address oy 
“* The Importance of the Teachers’ Work” by Rev. §, |, 
McCucheon. It was rosolved to send a delegate to the 
State convention and Chas. Rivenburg, principal of the 
Hillsdale school, was chosen. The next convention 
will be held at Claverack, Sept. 7-8. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Industrial University at Pay. 
etteville, has already sunk to a condition little better 
than a district school. The industrial branches, agri- 
cultural and mechanical, are almost entirely neglected, 
and to hide the great falling off in the attendance, nun. 
erous scholarships, contrary to law, bave been granted 
to induce the children of the neigborhood to come anj 
pursue the common branches taught in any country 
school. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—Mr. Bancroft, the historian, wilj 
deliver the oration at the celebration of the one hundrcth 
celebration of the founding of Phillips Academy at Exe. 
ter this month. Rev. Dr. Stebbins of San Francisco, 
will deliver an oration; and Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, will deliver the centennial poem. Prof, 
A. C. Perkins, the popular principal, has resigned his 
position to accept the presidency of the Adelphi Institu. 
tion in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

VERMONT.—In his letter presenting to the University 
of Vermont the magnificent library left by the late 
George P. Marsh, United States Minister to Italy, the 
Hon. Frederick Billings urged the necessity of putting 
up at once a fire-proof library building to contain the 
eleven thousand volumes, as well as the other collections 
belonging to the college. Then he added as a sort of 
after-thought : ‘‘ As no time should be lost, and as the 
University has no funds to devote to the purpose, | 
give $75,000 to secure such a building.” 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The second term of the Normal 
Institute for instruction in the Tonic Sol-fa system of 
teaching music will be held at Springfield, Mass., be 
ginning July 9 and closing July 27—a session of three 
weeks. The objects of the institute are: 1. The devel- 
opment of true musical culture in all who wish to gain 
a more thorough knowledge of he art, and 2. To pre 
pare day-school teachers to use the tonic sol-fa system. 
The simplicity of this system makes it readily acquired ; 
its results in actual teaching make it popular. Teacher 
of all grades will be interested in the announcement. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION—The next an- 
nual meeting of the Institute will be h2ld at Fabyan’s, 
White Mountains, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
July 11, 12 and 18, 1883. The program of exercises will 
consist of a full discussion of the reform needed in the 
School Supervision of New England. This will be par- 
ticipated in by representatives from New England ant 
the West. ‘Short Courses for Common Schools,” “De 
mand for High Schools in a system of Public Schools,” 
“The Relation of Colleges to Common Schools,” and 
‘“‘ The application of the Principles of Psychology to the 
work of Teaching” will be discussed. The subject of 
the afternoon session on Friday will be ‘“‘ Moral Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools.” Col. F. W. Parker, of Illinois, 
will speak upon the ‘‘ Effects of Bad Methods of Teach- 
ing.” Railroad Arrangements: Tickets over the sv 
eral railroads will be sold at about one-half the regular 
rates from all important points throughout New Eng: 
land. These will be good to go trom July 6 to 11. and 
to return till Aug. 4. Tickets are made good for retum 
atthe meeting by receiving the secretary's stamp, which 
is secured by the payment of the regular membership 
fee of $1.00. Boston to Saratoga and return $6.50. 4 
large number of excursions from the White Mountailé 
at exceedingly low rateshas been arranged. The hotels 
in the immediate neighborhood of the meeting are F* 
byan’s, Mount Pleasant, Crawford’s, Twin Mountal 
and White Mountain Houses. The first four of thes 
have accommodations for about 1,400 guests. The rates 
agreed upon with these houses are $2.50 per day fo 
gentlamen and $2. per day for ladies; the large hotel 
at Bethlehem make the same rates as at Fabyan’s. Boal 
in the smaller houses will be at the rate of $1. per day: 
A program in detail will be issued, with rates at othe! 
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pouses. The sessions will be held in the Institute Pa- 
yilion, which has a seating capacity of about 2,500. For 
circulars or information address Geo. A. Walton, pres- 
jdent. West Newton, Mass.; Rob. C. Metcalf, secretary, 
Boston ; Jas. W. Webster, treasurer, Boston. 

NaTIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—The third an- 
nual meeting of the National Educational Association 
gill be held at Saratoga, N. Y., and will commence on 
Tbursday, July 9, contmuing, by adjourned sessions, 
through Monday, Tagsday, and Wednesday. Monday, 
Jaly 9.—Morning : Address of welcome and responses. 
Inaugural address, and paper on Examination of Tea@h- 
ers, by the president. Afternoon : What has been done 
for Education by the United States, by Hon. John Eaton 
of Washington City. The Best System of Common 
schools under State Control, by Hon. Jos. D. Pickett, 
of Frankfort, Ky. Evening: Intellectual Growth and 
its Relation to Methods of Instruction, by Prof. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Baltimore, Md. Tuesday, July 10.—Morn- 
ing : Dept. of Normal Schools. Afternoon: Dept. of 
Industrial Education. Evening: Election of officers of 
the National Educationat Association. City Systems of 
Management of Public Schools, by Pres. J. L. Pickard, 
of Iowa City, Ia. Dept. of Higher Instruction. Wed- 
nesday, July 11.—Morning: Dept. of Elementary In- 
struction. Afternoon: All the departments, separately. 
Evening : Reports of committees, and closing exercises. 
Dept. of Normal Schools : Address by the president, 
Prof. Edwin C. Hewitt, of Normal, Ill. Right Use of 
Memory vs. Cramming, by Hon. B. G. Northrop, Clin- 
ton, Conn. The Normal School Problem and the Prob- 
jem of the Schools, by Prof. H. H. Straight, of Oswego, 
N.Y. Place and Function of the Mudel School. by 
Prof. Chas. De Garmo, of Normal, Ill. Dept. of Indus- 
trial Education: Drawing in our Common Schools in its 
Relation to Industrial Education ; Henry Hitchings, di- 
rector of drawing, Boston public schools. Discussion, 
led by Mr. Henry H. Fick, Supt. of drawing, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

In Sectional Session :—The Moral Influences of Man- 
ual Training, Dr. J. R. Buchanan, Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussion opened by Prof. Felix Adler, of New York city. 
Normal Instruction in Drawing, Prof. L. W. Miller, 
principal Pena. School of Industrial Art. The Fruit of 
Manual Education, C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., director of 
Manual Training School, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
Discussion, led by Pres. C. O. Thompson, of Terre Haute, 
and F. W. Parker, of Chicago. Drawing in the Gram- 
mar Schools, Mr. Walter S. Perry, Supt. drawing, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Persons exhibiting specimens of handi- 
work, drawings or shop-work, will be allowed five min- 
utes in which to point out peculiar features and methods. 
Report on the Progress of the Year in Industrial Edu- 
vation by the secretury of the Section, Prof. S. R. 
Thompson, Lincoln, Neb. Program in the Dept. of 
Elementary Schools: Address by the president of the 
department, Supt. John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, O. 
The Education of the Heart, Prof. Henry H. Fick, Supt. 
of drawing in public schools, Cincinnati, O. Primary 
Education, What and How, Hon. Henry Raab, State 
Supt. Public Instruction of Illinois. For particulars con- 
cerning railroads, local arrangements, hotels, boarding- 
houses, etc., address Eli T. Tappan, president, Gambier, 
0.; N. A. Calkins, treasurer, 124 East 80th street, New 
York city, or Wm. E. Sheldon, secretary, 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 

The National Council will meet July 5 and hold its 
sessions. 1. Com. on Superintendency of State School 
System ; Hon. A. J. Hickoff, chairman. 2. Com. on 
Superintendency of City School System, Hon. A. J. 





LETTERS. 
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My pupils when reading put in many words not 
found in the book, and leave out some. They also mis- 
call some familiar words, What I wish to know is 
whether they should be required so to prepare their ex- 
ercises that they can, without my assistance, read them 
readily and correctly when there are no unfamiliar 
words to prevent. I find great difficulty in getting the 
exercises so prepared. What is the remedy? How can 
an interest be aroused ? R. B. 
[Most teachers find the teaching of reading difficult. 
Very young children caunot of course prepare exercises. 
If older pupils insert, omit and miscall words, it is gen- 
erally because they have been ill-taught, and do not at- 
tend to the sense of what they read. Be sure they un- 
derstand and can tell in advance the substance of what 
they are to read. Suffer them to read, unaided, nothing 
they cannot understand and take an inverest in. Let 
the class, in turn, with books closed, listen while one is 
reading. Reading aloud requires the exercise of tie 
memory ; for the eye doesn’t rest on the word one is 
speaking, but on the words to be spoken. Cultivate, 
therefore, memory as well as the quick eye.—EDb. | 





1. To what extent should a text-book be used by the 
teacher in conducting recitations? 2nd. What is your 
opinion of the practice of detaining pupils after school, 
to prepare or recite neglected lessons? 3rd. What do 
you understand by ‘‘ Natural Methods of Teaching?” Il- 
lustrate. : JOHN McMICKELE. 

Sparta, N. J. 

This depends on the subject, the pupils and the teach- 
er. The best teachers make least use of the text-book 
in the recitation, because they know what it contains. 
2. Detention shouid not often be necessary. If lessons 
are too long or carelessly given out, the teacher is at 
fault : if not, the pupils are idle and need spurring-up to 
study in school-hours. 3. Natural methods of teaching 
are so called because they conform to the natural order 
of development of the mental powers, or because they 
follow the leadings of the natural world. Training the 
reason before perception, using the abstract before the 
concrete is an unnatural method of teaching.—Eb. } 





I am a young teacher and take your TEACHERS’ INsTI- 
TuTe. I thinkit an excellent paper. It has helped me 
through many hard places, and I am all the time find- 
ing new ideas in it. Last Fall I had, in place of the 
grammar class of only one pupil, a parsing class contain- 
ing all those I considered advanced enough. [am now 
thinking of making a language class of the parsing 
class, and taking im nearly the whole school ; of having 
each member of the class write all the mistakes they 
hear, and read them in class or hand them to me, and 
then to have a sociable talk upon language. Which 
will be better, the language or parsing class? M. H. 

{This young teacher needs help. The normal insti- 
tute, or better, the normal school, with its drill and cn- 
ticism, would help her. The language class for a social 
talk about mistakes observed, is good so far as it goes, 
but this could all be added to the parsing exercise. 
Nothing will take the place of study and drill. There is 
no short, easy road to culture.—Eb. ] 








Rickoff, chairman. 8. Com. on Normal Schools, D. B. 
Hagar, Ph.D., chairman. 4. Com. on Chairs of Peda- 
gogics in Colleges and Universities, W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
chairman. 5. Com. on Education of Girls, Hon. H. 8. 
Tarbell, chairman. 
J. L. Pickard, LL.D., chairman. 7. Com. on Moral 
Education, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., chairman. 8. Com. 
on Preparatory Schools, Lemuel Moss, LL.D., chairman. 
FOREIGN. 

LonpoN—The annual report of Mr. J. Noble, one of 
the instructors for the London School Board. says: ‘ I 
¢in speak in terms only of qualified satisfaction of the 
teaching of domestic economy : for what with the ab- 
sence of a scientific preparation on the part of girls, and 
the scruppy character of the information given in the 


cheap books on the subject, there is no wonder that little | 


interest has been taken in it, either by teachers or 

scholars. At present the great want is fundamental 

teaching and experimental illustration. What ought 

to be aumed at is imparting a sound knowledge of the 

‘clentific principles underlying the various operations 

of domestic life and conducting to a state of comfort- 
and healthy existence.” 


6. Com. on Hygiene in Education, 


One good point among the many which you are 
keeping before us, is the sharp things you say every 
once in a while about the superintendents. The article 
in the May 5th issue is one of them. It is such an easy 
thing for a superintendent to say “Go,” when he ought 
| to say, “‘ Come ;” so easy not to talk over his work, his 
hopes, his aims with his teachers, and so easy not to 
see that his plans are carried out as he wants them car- 
ried out, and when the failure comes, as it must, to say 
why didn't you do what I told you to? LestI might 
get into this difficulty, I have prevented it by arranging 
my teachers in classes or grades. They meet me Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday each week, and, so divided, 
| we have ample time to discuss the work brought in, to 
compare it, and from the results to plan for the next 
fortnight. There isno chance to get lazy by this ar- 
rangement, and the better quality of work done since 
these grade meetings were inaugurated proves that 
for us itis a good arrangement. I am watching for 
the appearance of Parker's book. R. M. 8. 








eee 


of my pupils. Can you, through your paper, tell me of 
any plan to stop, or at least to lessen it? The children 
are from the working classes, and the most common ex- 


cuse is that their mothers did not have their meals ready 
intime. I have just commenced to take the LystrTuTR, 
but I enjoy it very much. M. L. L. 
[If pupils are tardy either the rules of the school are 
faulty or poorly enforced by the authorities ; or the chil- 
dren are not interested and anxious to be in tome; or, 
the parents do not give their co-operation. The first 
difficulty will probably not yield to this teacher. The 
other two difficulties she can only remove by getting 
the co-operation of both children an‘ parents. First 
make the school-room attractive, and then goafter the 
mothers and talk to them.—Ep. } 





Iam a subscriber to the JouRNAL, and could not do 
without it. I have read a great many educational pa- 
pers during the past year, but have seen none that I 
consider equal to the JOURNAL. I have labored hard to 
scatter your publications over the country, especially 
the ScHoLar’s COMPANION. In one of the fate Jour- 
NALS I especially admired an article giving a full bis- 
tory of Ohio, and hope you will soon publish one similar 
to itabout Kansas. A Kansas TEACHER. 
[These suggestions noted. Thanks for efforts to add 
to our circulation.—Eb. ] 


I think I have seen a statement in the INstrTuTE that 
manila paper slated over, makes an exceHent black- 
board. Any infurmation concerning this will be thank- 
fully received. F. H. A. 
[The paper is heavy, usually comes in rolls, is bought 
of any stationer or dealer in paper. It is of different 
widths, and is usually sold by the pound. To ensure a 
good blackbuard surface be sure the wall is smooth, 
without holes, cracks, or shaky lath. Then, with good 
paste such as is used by wall-paperers, fasten the paper 
to the wall and rub it smooth. When it is dry apply 
good liquid slating.—Eb. } 


Can you send me the little book giving one hundred 
things a teacher should not do f Do you keep back num- 
bers of your papers, the JouRNAL and InstiTuTE? If 
so, what is the price per volume, unbound ? What is 
your subscription price for both papers sent to one ad- 
dress ? N. E. 8. 

[The book asked for we send, postage paid, for fifteen 
cents. We supply back numbers of our publications 
sometimes. Can usually supply recent back volumes in 
limited quantities, at the regular subscription rates un- 
bound. We have only one price of subscription, and do 
not reduce the price to those taking two or more.—Ep.] 





Could you give me any information as to where I can 
get the proper things to teach color with? I would 
like a set of artist tubes, red, yellow, blue, etc. I would 
like information as to color-charts, cards or blocks for 
teaching color. F. L. 8. 

{[F. W. Devoe, Fulton and William sts., N. Y., will 
supply colors of any kind, andin any quantity. Baker, 
Pratt & Co., No. 19 Bond St.,N. Y. will furnish charts, 
cards, etc. We have seen very good charts of color 
made by teachers with a cheap box of water colors.— 
Ep. ] 





I find many times the JoURNAL’s cost in the fifty-two 
numbers, and am always glad of its weekly visit. In 
science we have adopted the experimental! pian of teach- 
ing. In the chemistry classes the pupils have performed 
most of the experiments. We have adopted the same 
plan in physics, and a laboratory is being fitted up for 
pupil’s use. We are using ‘‘Gage’s Physics” as text- 
book. J. M. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Could not get along without your JournnaL. I think 
it by far the best educational paper I have ever seen, 
Could you send me a dialogue for four girls, ages 14 and 
15? For primary grade I think your illustrated stories 
a grand idea. Cc. 

[We get many such commendations, and are grate- 
ful. ‘‘ Reception Day,” issued by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
N. Y., is full of dialogues and other selections appropri- 
ate to the schools. Nos. l and 2 are issued. No. 8 will 
soon appear.—EDb. ] 





Having read your valuable paper one year, I did not 
think it would pay to be without it for the petty sum of 
one dollar. 8. E. E. 

[Unto those who have is given. The use of the means 
secures the end. We propose to make the InstrruTE 
worth many dollars ayear to any live, growing teacher. 





' [have a great deal of trouble because of the tardiness 


—Epb.] 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





IMPROVE THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 





Ex-Supt. Northrop says: ‘The new movement 
to improve and adorn our country towns and 
villages is spreading widely through the country. 
The homes of any people tell their character and 
condition, their thrift and foresight, or sloth and 
improvidence. Neglecting our homes degrades 
occupants, while pride in home fosters self-respect 
and ambition. A tasteful home thus becomes an 
agent of civilization. It isa worthy ambition to sur- 
round home and children with such scenes and in- 
fluences as shall make the every-day life and labors 
brighter and happier.” 

The condition of the school-house shows just how 
much interest is felt in the school. In Ulster Co., 
while riding through a beautiful valley the Editor 
asked a citizen; ‘‘What about your schools ?” 
‘*Oh, we have good schools.” Soon after a school- 
house was reached—and such a school-house! The 
citizen felt ashamed and said, ‘‘ It does look rather 
bad, that’s a fact —the trustees let things go pretty 
loose.” There was hardly a barn on that road that 
looked more uninviting. 

Set it down as a fact that if people value their 
schools they will not let them look like stables, 
teachers, rouse up the pupils; plant trees, beautify 
the school-house, have it painted; put glass in the 
windows, put up a fence, lay walks and make the 
surroundings attractive. 


A SCHOOL IN CAIRO. 





Any one fresh from seeing the primary depart- 
ment of an American school, or from seeing an 
infant school in England, would feel a sense of 
utter bewilderment on entering one in Cairo. 
Everything is topsy-turvy. The children read and 
write from right to left, and even begin to learn 
their sole lesson-book, the Koran, backwards, be- 
cause the latter chapters are easierand more im- 
portant. One primary school in Cairo is well 
worth having a peep into. You open a door in 
the street and find aroom about ten feet square. 
It is below the level of the road, and lofty for its 
size. A grated window. high up, gives a dim 
light ; but a flood of sunshine comes in at the open 
door, and strikes full on the bright crimson robe 
of the fakeeh as he sits on his cushion in the cor- 
ner. Atone end stands the only piece of furni- 
ture in the room. It looks like a huge harmonium, 
done up in brown holland ; but turns out to be a 
box containing the bones of a saint. In front of 
this curious piece of school furniture squat four- 
and-twenty black and brown boys. One or two 
are disguised as girls to protect them from the evil 
eye. All have dirty faces, and several are suffer- 
ing from opthalmia. They sit in two rows, facing 
each other, and simultaneously rock their bodies 
violently backward and forward as they recite the 
alphabet, or that verse of the Koran which forms 
their day’s task. The children shout at the top of 
their little cracked voices in a nasal tone far from 
musical. The noise they contrive to make is as- 
tounding, considering how small they are. If they 
ceasetheir rocking and shrieking, even fora mo- 
ment, the master brings down his long palm cane 
upon their shaven skulls, and they commence with 
renewed energy and an even more violent see-saw. 


- The sentence repeated does not convey the slight- 


est meaning to their minds, nor is any attempt 
made to explain it. Two or three other children 
are sitting beside the fakeeh getting lessonsin the 
formation of Arabic characters.. Their copy-book 
isa piece of bright tin, and they use a reed pen 
The ink-bottle is a box containing 
a sponge saturated with some brown fluid. A long 
row of tiny slippers, of every form and color, lies 
neatly arranged at the door; for the place where 
the bones of a saint are enshrined is holy ground, 
and no one may soil the clean matting of the floor 
with outside defilement. 

If an Arab primary school in a large town like 
Cairo only gives such rudimentary instruction, the 
state of schools situated in far-away country vil- 


| lages may easily be imagined. A visit to most of 

, them is by no means a pleasant experience, for the 
fuel used by the fellaheen makes any approach to 
their habitations quite unpleasant.—-Christian 
Union. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 








It will be a surprise to thousands of teachers to 
learn that Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
sold to Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
their large and valuable list of school books. This 
firm is to be credited with giving an impetus to 
the right method ot studying geography by the 
publication of the Guyot Series of geographies and 
wall-maps; they were quickly followed by other 
firms, but the credit of a vast improvement is due 
to Prof. Guyot. The other books published by this 
house—the Felter’s Arithmetic; the Cooley’s Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry, and the Geographical 
Reader possess a very high value. 

The firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., by 
this purchase possess a list of text-books that have 
unrivaled merits. Their own list was confessedly 
valuable, but this new addition creates an ac- 
cumulation of the choicest works for the teachers 
to select from, 

We are glad to learn that Mr. G. H. Tucker who 
has so ably represented the Scribner house has 
been secured by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co. Mr. Tucker for nearly fifteen years repre- 
sented the Scribner firm in Boston, and his services 
were so valued that he was given entire charge of 
the educational department. He carries with him 
the best wishes of « host of friends who have had 
business relations with him. 

This transfer well illustrates the present tenden- 
cies of the publishing business in respect to educa- 
tional books, the issuing of which is becoming a 
distinct branch of the trade, requiring methods 
entirely different from the other departments. 


Mr. H. M. Cable, who for many years repre- 
sented the firm of A. 8. Barnes & Co., successfully, 
has concluded an engagement with Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., and will make his headquarters at 
No. 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Mr. R. L. DeLea, one of the most successful book 
agents, and a gentleman of scholarly attainments 
and popularity, who was connected for eleven 
years with A. 8. Barnes & Co. as general southern 
agent, and who was with the ‘University Pub- 
lishing Company last year,” has been re-engaged 
as general southern agent of A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Geo. H. Beattys, for many years connected 
with the Department of Public Instruction at 
Albany, has been engaged to represent D. Apple- 
ton & Co. as their city agent. We have no doubt 
Mr. Beattys will be very successful, being well 
posted in educational matters and a very estimable 
gentleman. 


Messrs. Orlando Leach, Thomas R. Shewell and 
Benj. Sanborn, have formed a co-partnership under 
the name of Leach, Shewell and Sanborn, and have 
purchased the proprietary interest of the firm of 
Robert 8. Davis & Co., and will continue the pub- 
lishing business heretofore conducted by that firm. 
Robert 8. Davis & Co. were in business for over 
half a century, and alway bore a high reputation 
for honorable dealing, and in closing up their busi- 
ness leave an untarnished record. Their New In- 
ductive Course in Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s Series, 
are extensively used and considered one of the best 
series of text-books in that study. Weare personally 
acquainted with Messrs. Leach and Shewell, and 
are certain of their success, if it depends on close 
attention to business, uniform courtesy, liberal 
dealing and a thorough knowledge of the wants of 
the educational public. 

The many friends of Gen. A. C. Barnes will be 
pleased to learn that he has arrived safely in Lon- 
don, and is in good health and spirits. 


The agents of the educational publishers have 
formed an association and have elected Mr. Arthur 





Cooper their President, 





IN SPII1ZBERGEN. 





Away off in the cold seas of the Arctic Ocean, abou; 
half way between the coasts of Norway and Greenland, 
there is a small archipelago, the best-known island of 
which is called Spitzbergen. 

When the Norsemen first found this island ne body 
knows exactly ; but it is highly probable that whe, 
they went over to Iceland, some seven hundred 
eight hundred years ago, they came across it in their 
track. What is very certain, however, is that Barenty, 
one of the bravest and kindest of the old Dutch sailors 
and explorers, landed there in 1596 ; and what is quite 
as interesting is the fact that Henry Hudson went 
Spitzbergen in 1607. 

The island, though it abounds in the grandest scenery. 
is one of the coldest places on the earth during the 
winter. Great mountains extend along the coast. 
divided by huge glaciers. Nobody has ever yet tried 
to travel into the interior, but it is known that there jx 
a plateau or plain there some two thousand feet jp 
height. In summer you can get to the islands, becaugy 
the gulf stream pours its warm water along a part of 
the coast, but in winter no ship can approach Spitzber- 
gen. Every year a few small vessels leave the extreme 
northern ports of Norway, and go to Spitzbergen to 
catch whales, seals, and the walrus. 

A great part of the rocks which abound in Spitzber- 
gen show evidences of volcanic origin, and what 1s now 
the coldest place in the world in winter was once _prob- 
ably as hot as Africa is to-day. 


* 


TRAVELERS to the White Mountains now usually go 
by the Providence Line direct to Providence, and arriv- 
ing there at six o’clock or thereabvuts take the express 
train direct to their destinations. This route has be- 
come deservedly popular the last year or two, because 
of the comfort, safety and speed of reaching the popular 
resorts in the Mountains. The American Institute of 
Instruction meets at Fabyan’s, July 11, 12, 13, and the 
large number of teachers who go there from New York 
will travel with far more comfort and speed by taking 
the direct line to Providence. Rates have been reduced 
to members of the Association. Tho steamers are large 
and commodious, wii every improvement and com- 
fort suggested by constant and successful effort to please 
the traveling public. _The route followed takes the 
traveler past some of the most beautiful scenery around 
New York—around the end of the city with its maze of 
streets and towering buildings, under the great Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and then up the swift-running East River, 
through the famous Hell Gate, and so on to the Sound. 
On a moonlight night the scene is indeed lovely. and 
will long be remembered, even by the traveled jour- 
neyer to the glorious mountains. 


* 








THE BEAUTIFUL Hupson.—These are the words of 
thousands of travelers. No river ever received such 
praise, and it is well deserved, for from its mouth to 
Albany it is a succession of beautiful scenes. First, the 
noble Palisades towering perpendicularly up from 30) 
to 600 feet high, then the broad bay of the Tappan Zee. 
A little further and we come to great hills again, among 
which West Point nestles along side of the giant Storm 
King, which looks down upon the historic ground of 
Newburg and Fishkill. Onward we go till the loved 
Catskills come into view, and so the varied scenery de 
lights every eye. 

Most of the travelers to Saratoga, Leke George and 
the Adirondacks like best to see this noble river from 
one of the palace steamers of the People’s Line, and the 
large number of teachers who go to the National Edv- 
cational Association at Albany, and the N. Y. Stale 
Teachers’ Association at Lake George, will find this 
route not only by far the most pleasant, but also the 
cheapest.. The boats are unsurpassed in elegance avd 
comfort, and every precaution is taken to ensure per 
fect safety. The president of the company, Mr. Eve 
rett, brings a fine reputation as a successful business 
man into the conduct of its affairs. He has added maby 
improvements, and is actively engaged in extending, ' 
possible, the wonderful popularity of the ‘ People’ 
Line.” Travelers will see no sights they will longer r 
member than those afforded by a moonlight night 00 
the Hudson by the People’s Line of steamers—the wate! 
and sky, the rush of waves, the mountains, all conspit 
to make it a part of the mind. 





He that waits for an opportunity to do much # 
once may breathe out his life in the idle wishes; 
and regret, in the last hour, his useless intention* 
and barren zeal. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 








$ HOW MR. GERRY WAS SURPRISED. 





By HowarpD BRowNE. 

When Mr. Gerry came to the Westboro neighborhood 
to take charge of the school for boys he found that he 
would have hard work before him. The school there 
had been a very poor one for a long time, and the fathers 
thought it a waste of time to send their sons to school. 
The reason of this was that the teacher who had been at 
the head of the school was both ignerant and cross, and 
hispupils could never get along with him. 

Mr. Gerry, the new teacher, has proved to be entirely 
different. He is intelligent and always treats his pupils 
kindly. The boys all hike their teacher. One reason is 
that he instructs them about common things, because, 
as he says. he wants them to be prepared for any pursuit 
or business they may choose after they are through with 


school. 





Not long ago Mr. Gerry found out that Alfred and 
James were delighted especially with carpenter’s work, 
and they showed very decided skill in that direction. 
He encouraged their studies and made school work so 
interesting to the two boys that they determined to sur- 
prise their teacher. Early one morning before Mr, 
Gerry came, they brought into the school-house a splen- 
did new table which they had made entirely by them- 
selves, and placed it on the teacher’s platform to take 
the place of his old worn-out table. 

Mr. Gerry, on coming in, was greatly pleased at the 
surprise, and complimented the workmanship of Alfred 
and James, and showed it to the whole school, saying 
the table was as well made as any he had seen in the 
stores. —Scholar’s Companion. 
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GREAT COMPOSERS. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ. 

At the time in which the compositions of ths com- 
poser appeared, there was very little appreciation from 
the public. Since his death, however, opinion has 
changed so much that Hector Berlioz is now considered 
agreat genius, and his werks are becoming better un- 
derstood as they are oftener performed. 

He was born in France in 1803, and his father, who 
wasa physician, intended his son to follow the sam: 
profession. But the tastes of Hector were so strongly 
displayed for music, that hisfather left the son to provide 
for himself. He gave lessons on the flute and violin, 
and studied composition instead of medicme. He won 
aprize at the conservatory in Paris, and was sent to 
Rome for two years to study music there. The plays 
of Shakespeare influenced his writings for some time, 
and he wrote an overture to King Lear, and a Romeo 
and Juliet symphony, which is considered by many his 
finest work, 

In traveling through Germany giving concerts, he 
was better received than in his own country, and Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Paganini and Mendelssohn showed him ad- 
miration and friendship. Berlioz wrote a grand opera 
called “ The Trojans,’ which was a failure, and his re- 
maining years wore spent in sadness and loneliness. 

Goethe's Faust made such an impression upon Berlioz 
that he wrote from it what he called ‘* a musical legend.” 
This received only one complete performance in thirty 


years, and attracted little attention. In 1877 it was 
given at Paris with such success that 1t was repeated 
six times in succession. In America it had almost the 
same history three years ago when it was performed for 
the first time in New York city, and repeated nine 
times before the public were satisfied. Other cities 
beard of it, and now Chicago. Boston and other cities 
have made it known to the public, and through it given 
an interest to everything Berlioz wrote.—Scholar’s Cori- 
panion. 


THE FUNNY MEN OF AMERICA.—NO. II. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

In the list of humorous writers Holmes deserves a 
place, if only for tae ‘*One Hoss Shay.” He was born in 
Massachusetts in 1809. He studied law, but gave it up 
for medicine, in which bé perfected himself at Paris. 
He has held the position of Professor of Anatomy at 
two of our eastern colleges, Dartmouth first, and then 
Harvard, from which he has lately retired. On his 
seventieth birthday the publisher of his works, Hough- 
ton, Miftin & Co., of Boston, gave a breakfast in his 
honor. The prominent literary people of that city and 
surroundings were present, and speeches and pv:ems 
were given to show the appreciation in which he is 
held. For Holmes has a charming faculty of making 
himself loved by everyone, personally and through his 
books. 

Holmes has written novels(‘The Guardian Angel” 
and ‘** Elsie Venner,”) as well as poems. His informal 
talks on different subjects under the titles of, ‘* The Au- 
tocrat at the Breakfast Table,” ‘‘The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,” and **The Peet at the Breakfast 
Table,” were among his first known works. It is said 
that they established the reputationfof the Atlantic, a 
magazine which was started at that time, and in which 
they appeared. Holmes is witty in prose as well as 
poetry ; in the latter the following verses are an ex- 
ample :—Scholar’s Companion. 
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JOAN OF ARC, 





[See question 77 in the School-Room Department.) 

This wonderful heroine was born on the borders of 
Lorraine, in a’small village called Domremy, and at the 
time of the seige of the city of Orleans by the English, 
she was acting in the capacity of a common servant 
girl at a neighboring ina. When the fall of that city 
was considered almost inevitable, she came forward, 
pretending to be commissioned by God to deliver her 
country from its enemies, and promised on the con- 
dition that she was to have for her services a consecrat- 
ed sword which had long hung in the church of St. 
Catharine, to conduct the king, Charles VII, to Rheims 
in safety, where he could be crowned with the usual 
ceremonies. 

Her propositions were carefully considered and finally 
accepted, and at her own request she was dressed as a 
man, mounted on horse back and rode into Orleans at 
the head of the French troops. From here she proceed- 
ed in company with Charles to Rheims. They entered 
the city with little opposition and the coronation of the 
King took place. 

Her mission now done, Joan declared her intention 
of retiring to private life. but to this the people would 
not listen and, so, though greatly against her will, she 
acceded to the general wish and stayed. But it proved 
her death, for shortly afterwards she fell into the hands 
of the English who condemned her for witchcraft and 
burned her alive at Rouen.—Scholar’s Companion. 





ABOUT AGATES. 





Agates are composed of layers of quartz, generally of 
different varieties. joined together. They are of all 
colors, sometimes exceedingly vivid. In modern min- 
eralogy this stone is an impure variety of chalcedony, 
which derives its name from Chalcedon, that once 
famous city in Asia Minor. 
contain this stone in considerable quantities. 
cedony consists of silica and alumina, and comprises 
besides agates, heliotrope, onyx, plasma, and sard, dif- 
ferently colored by metallic oxides. It is found in 
grape-like masses, but more frequently in rolled pel- 
bles. The finest Oriental chalcedony prescnts m its in- 
"the a fine mottled appearance. 





The first engraved gem that Pliny mentions is an 

| agate that belonged to Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. This 

was in the first half of the third century before Christ. 

The same monarch is said to have had in his possession 

an agate on which were figured the nine Muses, and 

Apollo holding a lyre ; the work not of an engraver, but 
of Nature herself! 


Busts and heads in full and bas relief were executed 
by the Romans on chalcedony im the grandest style ; the 
finest specimens of these that we possess are the Marl- 
borcugh * Medusa,” and the bust of *‘ Matidia,” sup- 
ported on a peacock, and three inches high. Tne cha!- 
cedony was supposed to cure lunatics, and make them 
*‘amiable and merry.” 

The agate was an object of the most fanciful delusions 
to the ancients. Orpheus says, “If thou wearest a 
piece of the tree agate on thy hand, the immortal gods 
shall be pleased with thee; if the same be tied to 
the horns of thy oxen when ploughing, or round the 
ploughman’s sturdy arm, wheat-crowned Ceres shall 
descend from heaven with full lap upon the furrows.” 
He adds that every kind is an antidote to the asp’s bite, 
if taken m wine. 

By burning the agate it was believed that storms 
would be averted. the proof of their efticaey being that 
if thrown into a caldron of boiling water they immedate- 
ly cooled it; but in order to do good, they must be 
strung on the hair of a lion's mane. The stone, colored 
like a hyena’s skin, was believed to be the cause of 
domestic strife, and was viewed with horror.—Scholar's 
Companion. 
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A BIT OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 





[Sent by one of the CoMPANION readers ip connection with a 
question in the School-Ro »m Department. ]} 
I suppose they heard the reading lesson 
Which their elder brother read that day, 
For I was not asked to tell them ** Somethir g 
New and funny, Mamma, to play.” 


But when I happened into the rursery, 
Both were reclining in regal state, 

By a table furnished with two bananas, 
And a vast amount of gilt-paper plate 


Johnny was lookiug anxiously upward, 

But May, apparently quite at ease, 
Anvounced, from a shawl and two sofa-pillows, 
** We are Mr. and Mrs. Damocles !” 


And I never, certainly, had encountered 
Such a sword as hung above Jehnny's head ; 
It was six feet long, and swayed, suspended 
From a cap-pin, by a single thread. 


I must admit the horror was lessened— 
Thouch it seems too bad their romance to spoil- 
By tbe fact the pasteboard snowed in places, 
Through its lavish covering of tin-foil ! 


Johnny and May were dressed in togas, 
Each com posed of a single sheet, 

Draped in a highly classic manner, 
And pasteboard sandals adorned their feet. 


I took my work toa distant window. 
And began to sew at a rapid rate, 

And the revelers, not at all embarrassed, 
Went on with the banquet in all their state. 


** My dear, wil] you have a piece of peacock ?” 
Said Mrs. Damocles tenderly, 
His Highness, groaning deeply, answered : 
“There's no use offering peacock to me. 


- 


Do you think I can ever enjoy my dinner, 
When that old sword may drop any minute 7?” 

Said Mrs. D., in her gentlest accents : 

**Do take some pudding, there's raisins in ii !” 


And Damocles made heroic answer, 
‘Well, give me some peacock, and pudding and all ! 
I s’pose I might as well eat my dinner, 
If that old thing is going to fall.” 
A light breeze wandered in at the window, 
And swayed the sword on its single thread : 
The treacherous cap-pin left the ceiling, 
And down came the sword on Damocles’ head. 





The rocks near this place, | 
Chal- | 





I laughed at myself for being startled, 

And May gave a horritied litle squeak, 
But Damocles, as became his station, 

And heroic soul, was first to speak. 

He eyed the sword with contempt and anger : 

Then—* I don’teven know where the old thing hit ! 
I'll not play Damocles any longer— 

Why, itdidn’t hurt me a single bit !” 

—Seholar's Companion. 
HORRSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., says : ‘I have 
used it as a general tonic, and in particular in the de- 
bility and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS, 

Notgs oF TALKS ON TEACHING, given by Francis W. 
Parker. Reported by Lelia E. Patridge. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.00. 

This is a book for teachers and for students of the 
theory and practice of teaching. It is a sketch—an in- 
stantaneous photograph, as it were—of a great living 
teacher at work teaching teachers. The artist, Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, who made the sketch, was both intel- 
ligent and sympathetic; the genial, incisive, strong in- 
dividuality of Col. Parker meets the eye everywhere, not 
less in the frontispiece than in the brief biography and 
the subject matter of the many and varied talks. 

These talks were made to members of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute, and extended through five 
weeks of the summer of 1882. In spite ofall that has been 
published on the subject, they constitute the best, because 
a comprehensive and authoritative presentation of the 
methods of the Quincy schools. They derive some ex- 
trinsic interest and value from the consideration that, 
like the Sybilline leaves, these talks at the Summer 
Institute, are growing less and less, and will cease after 
the Institute of this summer of 1883. 

The book opens with a brief introductory sketch of 
Col. Parker’s life and work. Then follow in order, one 
talk preliminary and general, eight talks on Read- 
ing, one on Spelling, three on Writing, one on 
Composition, three on Number and Arithmetic, four 
on Geography, and one each on History, Examinations, 
School Governmentand Moral Training. These talks do 
not aim nor assume to prescribe fixed modes for teach- 
ers to follow in their work. They say: ‘‘No one was 
ever great by imitation ; imitative power never leads up 
to creative power.” ‘‘I shall object quite as strongly to 
your taking the methods which I may present, unques- 
tioned, as I should to your acceptance of others in 
which I do not believe.” 

They present the art of teaching as the greatest art, 
demanding, ‘‘ first, honest, earnest investigation of the 
truth as found in the learning mind and in the subjects 
taught, and, second, the courageous application of the 
truth when found.” Col. Parker has had abundant suc- 
cess in investigating mind and subjects of instruction, 
as the talks clearly show ; but his greatuess in the art 
of teaching has shown itself in his ‘‘courageous appli- 
cation of the truth” in spite of opposition from every 
source. TheColonel is a warrior-teacher » .d his battle- 
cry is *‘Freedom !”—freedom of the teacher from dust, 
rust, ruts, ignorance, servile imitation, and slavish sub- 
mission to dictation, in the business of his school-room. 

The book is well printed on good paper, bound in Eng- 
lish cloth, and has a life-like cut of Col. Parker. 

Memorrs OF JOHN ADAMS Dix. By Morgan Dix. In 
two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 
$5.00. 

What a weird art it is that can gather and cast up a 
long lifetime, say of three score and ten, and lay it 
out on the pages of a book to be there consulted by 
anyone who will, to-day, to-morrow, during the cen- 
turies of the future. A singular performance for a 
mere pen that it should in the hand of a clever guide 
transfix a life-career and hold it up to the view of men 
as they pass by in time’s wonderful and never ending 
procession. 

Such thoughts are suggested by an examination of 
the copious and well prepared biography of John Adams 
Dix, by his son, the present Rector of Trinity Church, 
New York. From communion with these two large 
volumes of personal history one turns away to con- 
template the portraiture that his perceptive faculty has 
just acquired. 

In the boyhood of General Dix there was nothing ex- 
traordinary save that 1t was the boyhood of an extra- 
ordinary man; the days came and went in the New 
Hampshire village, with the same monotony of country 
existence that countless boys before and since have vx- 
perienced ; local attachments were formed and the in- 
fluences of a good home and parents impressed them- 
selves upon the character. The physically and morally 
healthy boy lived out his preliminary epoch and went to 
Washington City, as though by some mysterious decree 
of fortune, to receive an indelible impression of the life 
which was to be his in after years: the life of public 
service, struggle, combat and crisis. His father was 
then a Senator and the door was opened to the son with 
all opportunity to observe the operation and uses of 
national government. In the days of perfect peace 
the subsequently famous soldier nurtured his love of 


the society of Washington at that time to one able to 
enjoy the lazy, listless, easy existence led by the 
families of prominent officials or pleasure-seekers at 
the capital. There was, and probably still is, a certain 
indefinable charm in the place, due in part to temperate 
climate and agreeable air, and in part to the interming- 
ling of cultivated persons from all parts of our country, 
officers in the military and naval service, and a select 
foreign society in the Diplomatic Corps. President 
Polk and his very agreeable wife were at the White 
House. The Vice-President, Mr. George M. Dallas, was 
a picture to look upon—tall and commanding, with 
snowy white hair, a florid visage, and aristocratic 
bearing. On the square, not far from the Executive 
Mansion, the venerable Mrs. Madison held her court, 
conspicuous for her antiquated costume, her spotless 
turban, and her rigid observance of the manners of the 
olden time. One administration was preparing its de- 
parture, another was coming; the city was agog with 
leave-takings and welcomes. Gruff old Zachary Taylor 
was coming in March: and a ball was in preparation to 
relieve the official severities of the Inauguration with a 
background of gleaming dresses, and a whirl of mazy 
dances, and music, and revelry. These things go on, 
no douht, to day, as they have ever gone, though the 
actors change and vanish, and one generation passes 
away and another takes its place, and we, who see them 
in the far past, greet the image of those vanished hours, 
and are glad of the brief pleasure tasted in this care- 
burdened life.” 

It was but ten years later that Mr. Dix was appointed 
postmaster of New York City, and then began his public 
service, an event not without its touching phase when 
we consider his home attachments and the separation 
from them’that must necessarily have followed. The 
tranquility and peace of the domestic circle were to be 
denied him for many years. Without following him 
through the various high official positions with which 
General Dix was honored by the state and the nation 
we may epitomize all that he did, in whatever office, as 
the acts of an upright and strong man; he invariably 
faced the demand of the emergency and met fully and 
satisfactorily the requirements of an era which called 
for stout men. The positions of trust were numerous 
and responsible, but in all of them will be discerned 
the same John A. Dix, with the same unalterable trait: 
of decision, executive force, and rigid integrity. 

Dr. Dix’s account of his father’s share in defeating 
the Rebellion is given in a natural and by no means 
over-enthusiastic way ; General Dix was among the most 
conspicuous leaders of those times and we are compell«d 
to say much greater encomium could have been justly 
pronounced, That however, may have been purposely 
left for others than the son to accord. 

General Dix is yet alive in the memory of this gener- 
ation and hundreds there are in New York, who will 
read this faithful life-history and recognize readily the 
following description : 

“The General, though not of imposing stature, had a 
striking and dignified presence. His height was five 
feet eight incnes—less than it would have been, prob- 
ably, but for hardships and privations sustained in his 
boyhood in the army. His complexion was fair, his 
features regular and well marked, his mouth expressive 
of firmness and decision. His eyes were a clear blue; 
his sight was unusually strong—he surpassed, in that 
particular, most other men, The circumstances of his 
education and early life, the advantages of foreign 
travel, and the nature of his favorite pursuits, had given 
him the air of a citizen of the world. His figure was 
erect, his walk rapid; and his energetic movements 
were the index to his active mind and decided opinions. 
To those opinions, once formed, he adhered with a 
firmness which sometimes bordered on obstinacy, and 
illustrated the legend on the family arms, ‘ Quod dixi 
factum est.’” 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: A Manual of Suggestions 
for Beginners in Literature. New York; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00. 


even though he calls ita manual, intends by it an ep. 
couragement of would-be authors. His concluding ag 
vice to all literary aspirants is, in the language of y, 
Punch, “ Don’t!” However, the book contains an ex. 
haustive fund of information about the transactions 
authors and publishers, their negotiations, mutual rights 
risks, successes and disappointments. All this informs. 
tion is to be taken with the utmost reliance, as it comes 
from the inside, as it were,—that is from some one cop. 
nected with the old house of the Putnams. There js 
of course, an ever increasing demand or need of a guide 
like this. The roseate hue of the young author's pros. 
pect is apt to be somewhat discolored by the reading of 
it, but it is probably for that reason most valuable and 
much needed. 
NOTES. 

Before the publication of ‘‘ Students’ Songs,” there 
was no collection of college music containing the song, 
which have had their origin, and become popular with. 
in the last ten or fifteen years. The new songs, of 
which a great number had sprung into life, were yo. 
where to be found in print. The first edition of * Sty. 
dents’ Songs” was prepared with a view of preserving 
these songs and to making them accessible to all. The 
second edition of ‘‘ Students’ Songs” was an entirely new 
book. It contained none of the songs comprised in the 
frst edition, but was made up of entirely other new 
songs of equal merit and popularity. Like its prede. 
cessors, it had a most remarkable sale. A third and 
greatly enlarged edition of the book is just off the 
press. The new book comprises the songs of both the 
first and the second edition, and contains, besides, more 
than twenty pages of entirely new music, including all 
the very latest college songs of the day with piano ac. 
companiment. It issold at the low price of fifty cents 
by Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. 

AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 

It is singular what indifference most of the magazine 
and other periodicals show in the matter of their day 
of publication. Some are out nearly a month ahead of 
date and others are invariably behind time, only a very 
few appearing exactly on time according to date. One 
of the latter is the Magazine of American History, the 
June number of which came to our table by the first 
mail on the first of June. The monthly appearances of 
this magazine are like the visits of a kind and talkative 
old grandfather; they bring in a never-ending quantity 
of incidents of Old New York, the days of the Revolu- 
tion, colonial history, bygone fashions and customs. The 
articles are all signed with fac-similes of their writers’ 
autographs, which gives them a peculiar weight, some. 
thing like a President’s proclamation. Mrs, Lamb's sec. 
ond paper in the series ‘* Wall Street in History” covers 
the exciting period of the Revolution, together with the 
six memorable years while Wail street was the seat of 
the national government; and Theodore F. Dwight 
contributes an authoritative article describing the re- 
cently purchased Franklin papers, a contribution which 
will be welcomed with delight and preserved with care 
by all who are interested in our national archives. From 
the pleasing old antiquary we turn to that favorite mag- 
azine for younger heads, St. Nicholas. For this month 
there is a wealth of illustrations within its covers ani 
of that charming execution which causes delight to 
dance in the young folks’ eyes ; then, besides, Mr. Trov- 
bridge’s story, ‘‘ The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill,” 
gets m.ore and more intere-ting, and there are variou 
other good ange to read, or to have read to you, as the 
case may be. a, pean of young people's maga- 
zines, here is the r’s Companion, waiting a rec- 
ognition ; it appears for June with smiles and greetings, 
containing such a variety of readable articles that one 
does not know how to select the best, and so has to begin 
at the first and read through to the last. Another fine 
juvenile is Our Little Ones, which comes from the Rus 
sell Publishing Co., Boston ; its huge pica type indicates 


its iality for very young readers. 

a Aes is pt lad to have such visitors 3 
the various monthlies, weeklies and dailies which come 
now sor ly and though one would never suspect 
them of dignity from the pell-mell way in which thev 
are piled up on our sanctum-table, still many of them 
are of the most dignified character and as sober as the 





It must not be presumed that the writer of this book, 


moral law. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassituds 

~ erratic pains and Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, 
= excessive brain fatigue ; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vis 
in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENT!V® 


of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental children, 
q rest and . I better 
ont ree aot "dy it gives a disproattion to and 
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vw» it promote 
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eas ee 0000 Packages. Se ee rh rewian 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


country. 
« Nothing could be more delightful” said he, “than 
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“publishers Department. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the 
»moval of Cowperthwait & Co’s New 
ork oflice to 16 Astor Place, where they 
ve fitted up commodious quarters for 
wir friends and patrons, and where a 
J] receive a hearty welcome by Mr. W. 
7 Whitney, their representative here. 

To meet the new movement being made 
. some schools of spending Jess time upon 
»e hard work of translation, once thought 
» necessary to the stady of the Latin and 

ek languages, Charles De Silver & 
tons, of Philadelphia, are aes in- 
sinear translations of Virgil, Caesar, 
Horace, Cicero, Salust, Ovid, Zenophon, 
;..for use in schools. They have also 
vady Clark’s Latin Grammar adapted to 
his interlinear series of classics. 

The manager of the Boston School Sup- 
jy Co., Mr. J. A. Boyle, announces a 
mplete stock of everything pertaining 

school work, orders for which are 
womptly attended to, This company 
makes a specialty of wall maps. Of th: se 
now they have the largest assortment in 
he country, which are offered at very 
ow prices. Teachers desirous of any kind 
yf maps or charts will do well to corres- 
pnd with Mr. Boyle. 


The reader will find a useful fund of in- 

ormation about some of the best books 
in the language, and a good way to get 
hem by consulting the announcement 
sewhere of 8. W. Green’s Son, publisher, 
% Broadway, N. Y. 


By addressing the Phoenix Publishing 
0, Warren, Pa., and remitting postage 
tamps for samples, you will receive 
andsome chromo cards of every descrip- 
ion for use a8 merit cards, mottoes, etc. 
te adv. in another column. 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
bontinue in first favor with schools every- 
bere. The circular which the manufac- 
urers, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
ity, N. J., sent to any applicant, also 
pplies needed information about their 
asive rubber, which has had such re- 
parkable sales of late. 


Nathaniel Johnson, well known as a 
panufacturer of all kinds of church and 
hool furniture, is now giving special 
tention to kindergarten , etc., in 
ddition to his other manufactures, An 
ishing to introduce this branch into their 
chools should examune his stock. 


THE FIGURE MAY BE FAULTLESS, 


he comp:exion without a blemish, yet if 
he teeth are neglected the other attri- 
tes of beauty fall short of their due 
fect. If the teeth are not hopelessly 
cayed Sozodont will renew their white- 
esand beauty. This wholesome beau- 
fying agent, moreover, renders the 
eath sweet and communicates a hue to 
he lips. A fair trial of this standard 
rticle will demonstrate its value. 


9 mn back the charm to beauty’s 
chee 
When time or sickness makes them 
weak ? 
‘Tis Oriental Cream,” the ladies speak, 
From my Gourand’s. | 


By referring to the advertisement of 
he Great American Tea Co., 18 and 33 
sey stroet, you will find that they not 
lly give you good and excellent tea at 
elowest price that it can be sold for, 
utto those getting up club orders they 
nd fine china and Tianer sets as pre- 
ums, 





*Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
egetable Compound is the best remed 
female complaints they ever heard of. 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 
TEMPORE SPEECH; 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 
Rev. Wiliam author of “ d 




























































































A Literary Avalanche. 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. ‘‘ What IS the world coming to? The poor man is 


now on an equality with the richest so far as books are concerned ”—is a fair sample of thousands of quotations which might 


be made from the letters of customers, and from newspapers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 





mention this paper. 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue, for three cents. 


FIFTY TONS OF CHOICE BOOKS, a large portion of them the best editions published in this country, now 
TY TT NS NR 
ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the continent for examination, if you will give reasoma- 
ble guarantee that the books will be paid for after receipt, or returned,—return transportation at my expense. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every week. 


Prices are lower than ever before known. My books are NOT sold by dealers—prices too low for them. Among the 
authors and works are those of : 

Dickens, Froissart, Proctor, Geikie, Burns, 

Irving, Green, Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 

Walter Scott, Grote, Tyndall, Coneybeare Arnold, 

Thackeray, Carlyle, Rawlinson, and Hawson, Goldsmith, 

George Eliot, Lossing, Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 

Longfellow, Creasy, Mulock. Chambers, Library of Universal 

Gibbon, Schiller, Cooper, Shakespeare, Knowledge, 

Macaulay, Bacon, Kingsley, Milton, and Others. 

Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, Farrar, Byron, 


Please 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 








Oranges and Florida. 


Better than Breezes and Blossoms— 
Under a New Flag. 


Even the balmy air and orange groves of 
Florida fail to keep its people full of happiness 
and comfort. Art must help nature overywhere 
—in the tropics as among the pines of the North. 
“And, chief among the biessings which are 
adapted to all zones,” writes Dr. J. G. Wallace, 
of Forte Dade, Fia., “is PARKER’s Tonic. It 
seems to have the world for a field, and most of 
the current diseases yield to its action. I have 
used it in the case of a delicate and dyspeptic 
young lady, with the most gratifying results. It 
seemed to accomplish with ease what the usual 
prescriptions and treatment for that miserable 
malady failed wholly to bring about. I am also 
giad to state that the Tonic has greatly relieved 


'Y | me personally of a troublesome atonic condition 


of the stomach of long standing. It is the ideal 
purifier and invigorant.” 
Messrs. Hiscox & Co. call especial attention to 


Parker's Tunic. The word “ Ginger” is dropped, 


for the reason that un pled dealers are con- 
stantly decei t by substituting 
ae pre, . ui the a of Geo : 
an os puow an unimportant flavoring in- 
}gredient in our Tonic, we are sure that our 
friends will with us as to the propriety of 
the ere will however, 





be no 5 y ,in 


in wrapped under the name 
of “PARKER’s GINGER TONIC,” contain the 4 
' ine medicine if the re of -Hrscox & Uo. is 
at the bottom of ou wrapper. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET | revise tise: trienas 


TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 











secured at every coun’ 
Address ¥. 1. & CO., 
Publishers, 21 Park Place. New Vork. 





| AGENTS Wanted =: 


works of character; 


a r) 


ed = Books & Bibles 
aR 


@ N. Fourth &., 


the fact that after April 16, 1883, the name and | and 
style of this preparation will hereafter be simply | ful climate 


UNDER THE 


COL. F. W. 


———— ee 


FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


DIRECTION OF 


PARKER, 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July 1ith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 


For Particulars Address: 


A. E. FRYE, Esq. 
Normalville, Ill. 


OR 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks,— July 2, to August 10. 
COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


This Term combines 
all classes of advanced 
subject with 
4 es for 
to JOHN T. 


ben wy with study, and affords to Teachers, kamen, Cle 
students ne opgortuahy of acquiring a knowled vitall 
the least possi 


. x 
Secretary, N ONAL SCHOOL ELOCUTION and ORA 


ymen and 

ofa y a 

lar duties. light- 

or descri : vd cireular 
1416 and 1418 Chestout Street, Philadelphia. 


ble interference wit 
ve Excursions. Send 





Summer School of Elocution. 
THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION *°°ESD Scares aos" ™ 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof.of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on 
the Delsarte System in the National School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer School of 
Elocution at College Hull, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 11, to continue 4 weeks. Those 
wishing to join the schoo! will send names. Excellent board and rooms. Send for circular. Address 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 








THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Weekly $2 


.00 a Year. 
Michigan teachers do not need to go out of their own 
State for a LIVE JOURNAL. It is endorsed by all of 
the Educators of the State, and is constantly 


Teachers Need It! Pupils Need It! It Should 
be in Every Home. 








Address, ° 
WALBRIDGE & PALMITER, 
20 Arcade, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ea werv one 


interested in the cause of Education whether as 
teacher or student, should take 





or 
The School Herald, 
de 4-4 1 BL 4 the History of 
Our and Send for free sam: 
with of book offers to su’ 
W. L. CHASE, Chicago, Il. 





INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A representative western journal ; has the larg- 
est circulation of any other state educational 
monthly west “f the mountains. It is up with the 
latest and best educational thought of the day. 
It has been ,, The 
journal of country. 





-~ 
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Southern Education. 
THE TENNESSEE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Edited by Leon Trovspauz, Late Supt. Public 
Instruction in Tennessee. 


Advertisers desiring a medium through wh 
to reach the =. 


SOUTHERN TEACHER 


quality of tinted book paper. Acknow 
the mest Educational Journal in aod 


Cireulates Throughout the Southwest. 
Advertising Rates and Circulation given by 


WHEELER & OSBORN, Publishers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Journal of Education. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Published - WN . 36 pages. 
ns 


Gives in f school " 
- a ‘ona cies 7 ~ ph & 4 





pie | for communi.ation with many cultivated teach 
y » 
and home 


ers circles in Louisiana and 
States. R. M. Lusuen & Wu. 0. Rogers, 
Proprietors. 


and Ada 
Orieans, La. 


DO YOU WANT 


A Sample Copy of the 


tors 
ress P.0O., Box 1609, New 





school | EDUCATIONAL REVIEW? 


Send Postal Card toe 


Palm Kennedy & Co. 





f dt Sat SSO 


| 
: 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


June 9, 1883. 








TWO SAILORS weptwith a Hy 
to a show in Tokio, Where & fie . 


giving an exhibition of sleight-of-hand 
performances, interspersed with acrobatic 
feats. At the end of each trick the sail- 
ors would say: “ Now, isn’t he clever ? 
Wonder what he'll do next ”’ With each 
act of the performance their astonish- 
ment increased, and they kept muttering: 
** Wonder what he’ll do next?” The 
parrot heard this exclamation so often 
that he picked it up off hand, as it were. 
Presently, the Japanese undertook to keep 
in the air a number of bamboo sticks ig- 
nited at both ends, but having his atten- 
tion distracted by a moyement in the 
audience, he allowed one of the sticks to 
drop. Unfortunately it fell upon a heap 
of fire-crackers, bombs, etc., which ex- 
ploded, blew out the walls, tore off the 
roof, scattered the aadience in all direc- 
tions and sent the parrot, minus his tail, 
feathers and one eye, about four hundred 
yards. As the bird came down with a 
flop it shrieked : *‘ Wasn't that clever ? 
Wonder what he'll do next ?” 


THE following are some of the replies 
obtained from aspiring youths ; ‘‘ What 
wes the Star Chamber *” Answer: ** An 
astronomer’s room.” ** What Wis meant 
by the year of jubilee ?” Answer: ‘‘Leap 
years’ ‘* What was ‘the bronzeage’?” 
Answer : * When the new pepgite be- 
cdrhe'current cotn of the realm.” “what 
are the letters of Junius ?”, Answer: 
‘* Letters written in the month of June.” 
‘* What is the Age of Réason’?” * Answer : 
‘*The time that has clapsed since the 
person of that name was born,” 

No Gongs, No Banners:—‘*A Sommer 

Idyl.”’ From a Providence Merchant. 


Mr. GeorGe H. DAyvis,a fruit dealer at 297 
Westminster Street, bears his griteful téstimony 
to the unequulled excellence ot the production of 
one of our most skiliful Providence, Pharmagists. 
Mr. Davis says, ** Last spring I. was very greatly 
troubled with severe inflammation of the kid- 
neys, and it became so bad -that at’times I urim- 
ated blood, and my sufferings were intense. My 
condition was so painful that for a while I was 
searcely able to attend to business, and the severe 
pains would come so suddenly and severely that 
I would be obliged to leave a customer whom I 
might happen to be waiting vpon. Duripg a part 
of the time I was unable to walk, and scarcely 
knew what to do or which way to Io6k for relief. 
At this time a frien@ recommended | Hant’s 
Remedy. I took two bottles of it. and it took 
right hol@ of my disease and cured me very 
speedily. and i have experienced no trouble with 
my kidneys since. 

“Furthermore, Hunt’s Remedy has strength- 
ened me very much, and since I began to use it 
I have been able to attend to business, and am all 
right now, + heariily fecommendit to all. Wiat 
it has done for me it will do for you Who Who are 
afflicted.” 


Suffered for Twenty Years. 


Hon. JosHvua TUTHILL, of East Saginaw, Mich., 
says, “* Count me among the enthusiastic friends 
of Hunt’s Remedy. It has proven in my case all 
you Gaim, for it. Having suffered for about 
twerty years with severe dis_ase of the kidneys 
{which our local physicians pronounced Bright's 
Diseas:)], I made a journey jEast to consult the 
eminent Dr. Haven, of Hamilton, New York, of 
whose fame in this speciality I bad heard much. 
Dr. Haven examined me carefully and simply 
said, ‘Go and get a bottle of Hunt’s Remedy and 
take according to directions’ - After- having 
travelled so far for treatment, it ‘struck’ me as 
rather funny'to be directed to take a medicine 
which I might have bought: within a stone’s 
throw of my own door; but T was in the doctor’s 


hands, and of course | folléwed his advice, and 
~ ht glad was | that I did so, for before I hud 
en Hunt’s Remedy halt a duzen times I found 
immense benefit f1om it, and by continuing the 
use of it for a limited time I reeovered from my 
trouble entirely, and am to-day, 1 think, one ot 
he Hest Tuased of ragged Mic anders. The 
world is indebted to you, sir, for the promulga- 
tion of such a medicine, and I hope you may not 
go without your reward.” 


Pleasure Boats _ 


AND 


CANOES. 


Send 3-cent Stamp for Htustrated 





Families with th: ue petent.Pro 
Hott Spat del ere 
tars, 





CUS 
Le RUSHTON, Boy ke 


’ 
I caane™ Agency. 
1 treduces tu colleges, schools, and famiies su- 
perio: Profcssors, Principals. Assis‘ants, ‘Tutors 
un! Governesses for every Ccpartment of instruc- 


tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on «rT uddrese 


Mrs. M. J. N 
American and bin ran am hey AP ni en Re i" 


nion Square, New’ York 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
“Meeleresp cst 


Families going abroad or to 4 2» country a all 
ly suited. No cha hose employing 
teachers, nor to teachers Sen supplied. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Onion Square), N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


Established 1873. 

1. To supply Schools and Families with 
— utors and Governesses. 

4 gu gupply Teachers with Positions. 
and Rent — og 

~ To Advertise 8 h aT 

5. To Give Seteomatton, a ad Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should oon 
stamps for Ap —y on Blank. Pinckne 
School and Coll ot bu Directory and Guide, be 
jess ( (10th reer e i) NE SA GENCY, be issued in 


SA cy, 
_ Domestic iBiaidina B'away » and nd 14thSt,. N NY 
ESTABLISHED ) 1872. 


American and European 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Suppliesywithout an ye Schools, and 




















ROF. LE AT D 7 ¢ “5 
193 Broadway, bet. 28th & 
oy and Real Estate Directory, € sity, LAS 


lo 


and 





THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
isno experiment... It hasa firmly eatablished 
extending from Maine to Califor- 

m Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 

weatem 5 FROM - 4 ae yo Se the 
an. er’s ex of over twen ears 
= Teacher and | Bupertnteiident on es him 
Zs com nga then A che nocd of schools and 
thet itness of Tear hat -by consei- 
entious re locouiinet honesty, and fair- 
dealing, the. Hare au haé won a reputation 
that Rives its candidates the very best ros- 


i fs dhould reg: yw? 4 


vaeen- 
cies are aipgady ¥ ageing Send for appli- 
cation-fo: and list s,! estinionials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re. 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

Addi ess, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
allentow~, Pa. 


ALL THE BUSINESS 


of a first class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted by the 
Union, TEACHERS’ “tan Send for cirenlars. 
ie 


-DOVELL & GD), ‘Managers 
Bisune 


_16 Astor Place, New York. 
¥ seadWens ROENCY ‘a tanep 
tie sup able Superin- 

tendents, Migs eel and Pe spies , with 
word wecktionaday the -entrai western apd —~ th- 

ern states for the ensuing year. in puolic o1 

private schovis. Great demand for lady teacher 
in music, art, end iangruages. Apply early 


Teachers, 


If youthink of changing positions or de- 
sire a better position and 


HICHER SALARY, 


Register at once. For postage, we will 
send you our application-form and circu- 
lar, and a copy of 


THE PRESENT ACE, 
Or THE WESTEBN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. |° 


Address 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BURRAU, 


87 Fifth Ave., Chicage, Ill. 











N,By—We. want an Agent for the above 
school journal at every educational associa- 
tion this summer, and ne good per. 


- DENTAL ROOMS 


—oFr— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 





Mhe-Mogt, parable Book for Teachers Tat Has Been Pobished i a Det 


“The Quincy Methods.” 





NOTES OF 


TALKS» TEACHING 


Given by Francis W. Parker, 
(Formerly Supt. of Schools of Quincy, Mass., 
Normal School, Normalville (Chicago,) Ill. 

—AT THE— 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


July 17th to August 19th, 1882. 
REPORTED BY LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 


and now Principal of the Cook (y 





the country, and were eagerly listened to. 
the part of teachers to know 
“THE NEW 


for teachers, and for that matter, isso yet. The 
The demand for the “* 


published. The bok is simply invaluable: 
asa text-book. It marks a great era. 


New Methods” became something tangible. 
high wages to those that understand them... Col. 
plained these methods; after they were written out by Miss Patridge 
volume contains them. There is more value to the practical teacher in them than iti @ny «ther how 
It will be used in Normal Schools, Norma! Institue 


These “ Talks’’ were delivered before a large assembly of teachers coming from ail parts of 
This book has been prepared to supply the demand op 


METHODS” 


of teaching. No book has been published to explain the methods of teaching that made th« Quiney 
Schools so famous-when Col. Parker was Superintendent there. The little town became a Meoy 


methods witnessed were copied in many schook, 
School Boards ar: Offering 
Parker at Martha’s Vinyard last summer ey. 


, he revised them, and this 





IT CONTAINS A SUPERB WOOD 
PARKER, AS A 


The book is a square 16mo., 5 by 6 3-4 inches, 192 pages, beautifully printed o 
good paper and tastefully bound in English cloth. 


Price, One Dollar, Postpaid. 


ENGRAVING PORTRAIT OF CO 
FRONTISPIECE. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New York 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEFPSIE, N. ¥. 


Established Twenty-One Years 
sommtny. 80 to furnish a complete co 


; also pre tory and 8 
schools of music an ; bi 
Observatory, a Sep ay labora’ 
ing for music and art, am collectic 
Py of scienee, a library of 14.000 volumes, and 

n Professors and twenty-one teachers. Funds 4 the 
aid of deserving students. Catalogue sent b: 
Daan, Registrar. & L CALDWELL, D.D Pres deni. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution iz suc 
cessfully pursuing its work, in its new and ele- 
gantly penned uilding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
een y y be received, and enter the 
Clams fo for w they are prepared, and tuition 
be reckoned only — the time = entrance. 
While a full classical and coll te co 

commensied, yet one practical and ‘clective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Special 
attention is given to music and the modern lan- 
uages, Apply for Circulars or prrticulars at the 
‘ollege. or at the ce ¥ e President, 24 

W. 40th St.. N. Y. Ss. D. BURCHARD. 





cor. Canal; “L”’ Station (Established 1849.) 
oor ope 1313 enw 34th 8t., 
Young Men, oe 
and peo 78, taught Bookeeping, Rudimenral an 
r atics, Cor scons $1 all 
lis . . y. 
Arithmetic uarterly, Short- 
hand $10. eA .. i 3 ~ dly advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door Kast of Fifth Ave. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
ir successful opera- 


Roe BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 














all reading. Novel exercises. 
-| children wide awake when they reat 


Graded Monthly 


Supplementary Reading 


The best and cheapest device in Sight 
reading. A new department in teachit 
Makes th 


Very cheap. Invaluabie to arouse inter 
est and as a thought invigorator. 
Send 10 cenis for ten copies. Specify 
grade, whether ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th K 
end your address on a postal card. Addi 
(When you send say you saw the notice in this pe 


E. O. VAILE, 
Oak Park, Il. 


TEACHER 


An increased Income which your Board ( 
Education or Trustees are not willing tog™ 
We can show you how todo this By obtat’ 
—— to our papers you can carn 00 
average $10 to $21 «week. There is alwi!® 
chance for you to Bet a few subscribers. Teac? 
ttl a eee Baer SENG PS pans the heat b 
2 their calling. Ve publish them. & 
= al ‘or samples and terms, and make a thord 
trial. This will cost yeu no money. Leta 
from your Co. Supt., Principal or Trustee. 
company appiication. Those who attend (0. 
stitutes, Normal Institutes, and Fxamina0 
can pay their ex a. L_ this way. Addres 


itamp. 0., 
. “sn Park Pi: Place, } NE 





= Davidsat 


We \Y 


Wiiwanaawreod 








WRITING HAS 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


een 





PLE LLL 


“WANTED 


100 Teachers to sell our Publications during Va- 
cation, and if successful, to continue at a much 
than teaching will pay. One lady 

ie: “T have ny: more every six months 
than | ever made in 


ear in teach and have 

fully regained my hes th lost in teackingyin two 

ears.” One who bas lately commenced made 
165 the first ten days. Address, 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin é & Con, 3 822 Bway N.Y, 


"3,000 COPIES SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED weiz@asEitaTS 


RICH NEW BOOK 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich — of 300 
best loved Gems chosen from the whole realm of 
Music. Usual cost, 887! Here, only $2.50. No 
book likeit. No com petition ! ! Sale is immense! 
Eminent citizen says: “A treasury of pleasure for 
every home.” —O. H. Tiffany, D.D. “A perfeet mar- 
vel of excellence and cheapness.” —G. A. Pei S p. 
~ Pull of genuine gems.”—F. L. Robbins, D 
Three million homes want it, hence it is a eat 
chance to coin money oa ininde é&ec., free. | 
Addre 8 HUBBARD hiladelphia. Pa. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 
THIR' RTY THREE ¥ EARS 3 AMO New ONG 


‘OUR WILD “INDIANS. |” 


tt uoten ustrations. 
_ m by Gervibed tort for by | res ae Gen. ma 
me un wi. of eminent men, and 18 indorsed as the most 
Valuabl le and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells hike — 
and is the dest chance os noe 4 ever offered to aliree 
oot for Cireulars, Extra {4 Plate, Sy Po free. 
A. D. Ww omrMiNeTON 


= if 


ed 








ts of 
d on 


$65 A Monts. TEACHERS 


4 a he . leasant Business. Address 
LER & CO., 915 Arch St., Phila. 


FOR 
that Is satix 4 
manent an woe le. 


$25 to 360 a week is now being made, fntrod ucing 
be Tiffany’snew book. Eminent critics say of it: 
“It is full of choicest wit and soundest wisdom.” 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It does your house honor.” 
—Hon. J. W. Forney. * Jtis a superb volume.” — 
Howard Crosby, D.D. “It contains the br ightest 
gems of literature.”—Robt. Lowry, D.D. “ No 
more valuable or beautifui volume was ever (aeued.” 
—Journal of Education. It is a wonderfully 

ypular book, A certain suceess iw Sav + ees 
For varticulars and sam -— pages. 

CAB ARD BROS., 724 Chestuut St., Philade Iphia 


lincy 
fecca 
10018, 
ering 
r ex 
d this 
r book 
itutes 








CO 
Employment for aunties. 


Queen City Suspen< ay ce 







ing Sepporters { 
a and their erase Suspeaders 
‘or Ladies, and want de frig mer | sell | 


one in e hi Our agents every- 
where meet with ready success aud make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
cure exclusive territory. Address 

Queen City Suspender — Cincinnati, Obie. 
cw Lesdian Pagticians seccoan ese Supporters. 42 









N AV AL* Agenta Wanted for | 
Anctent & Modern, 
New and graphic Pictorial History of the <_<" Sea a foe 


World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, U. S. 
}.C. McCurDY & Co. 632:Chestnat St., Fhilaieiphin Pe 







































“That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
“Why do you think so?” 
“Because she is always ys showing her white teeth.” 





a\ 
\ 






SOZODONT 


isa composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
itsembalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toiletfluxury 


GOOD NEWS 


LADIES t 
Now's your time AA 


prteretcs 
TEAS an Me ae 2 


yard | 
O gran 
btaw 
a On 
slways 
Peach 






























TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE 
GENTLY. 

NEITHER CONSTIPATION, COLIC, DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, OR OTHER ROWE". COMPLAINTS CAN 
BE CURED, BY ABUSING THE DELICATE MACHIN- 
ERY OF THE SYSTEM WITH FURIOUS PURGA- 
TIVES. THE BEST AND SAFEST REMEDY, PARTIC. 
ULARLY AT THIS SEASON, IS A TEA SPOONFUL 
OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
TAKEN IN A GLASS OF WATER WHICH WILL 
GENTLY RELIEVE, WHILE TONING AND HEALING 
THE IRRITATED UNTESTINE. 


SOLID FACTS. 
Dr. Benson's Skin Cure consists of internal and 
external treatment at same time and it makes 


the skin white, soft and smooth. It contains no 
poisonous drugs. $1. at all d 





Pag ef put up, two p basses in one package, is 
Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. All druggist, sure cure. 


—Makes the skin soft, white and smooth. 
Benson's Skin Cure. Elegantly put up. 





Dr. 
cured by 
ke it. 


ag = Itchings in any part of the body cured 
by Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. "Tis the bes’ 


nee ne Scalp diseases thorough] 
r.C.W Benson’ s Skin Cure. None hi 








era! erat Debility, Catarh, and r A 
b| blood ex i the blood poisons. from: the svatem, 
Siralising Y Tend ond senewing the ood ring ita 
long. wea of unparalleled usefulness, 
“Bang PGE pe ar has proved its adapta- 
tion to the cure of ali ‘Gieeasee pF im poor 
biood and weak It is a Righty, Ccncee- 
trated extract of purify- 


ened vitalit. 
Sarsaparifla other 
poe, coamanees ee Iodide of Potassium and 
safest, most reliable and most 
d pariler and tined Sond Chat cake nana 
Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 
“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of of tage. 
Rheumatism, with which I aed oe = = ~i many 
years. OORE, 
Durham, Ja., March 2, 1882. 
“Last March I was so weak from 


that I could not walk without help. 
vice of a need 


ere 


for two 
greatest 


Cilowing the 
‘SB Sarsa- 
Thad used ies I felt as 
over dia'in in my life. Ihave been at work now 
and think your SarsaPaRiiia the 
ine in the world. 
Jawes MAYNARD.” 
520 W. yop New York, July 0, 188 


pir Compatas typi: Berane hinge 
end Eveptions the 
See oR Sree arate |° 
stores Vitality and 
a gre =. 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., LowEtt, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


IMPORTANT TO 
Educational Advertisers ! 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS circulate tment of the very best class 








of people in every Ge ment life, and preemi- 
nently among those interested in educational mat- 
=. LIGIOUS PAPERS, \--— offer # bay ing fleld 
‘or ertising UCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
and Gaited by any a similar is not 

ver. EDWIN AL 


ba ee & Be Beh, who bes have tong: 


EXCLUSIVE agenc 
= an cy Ft controlling over ess than 


worth of space and sending them more b 
all other ner egvapis er, are t& offer 
that admit of no competition. wht 74 


advertisement and rs it tous, we will set it up in 
attractive form and send you proof of same with the 
exact cost per selectec. This 





WORTH SENDING FOR! 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has just published 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
i NOW TO CURE THEM 


UB. post padd.to oll epniicante. 
theigeelvee fico able to any dine cf 

. i a oon, Pumaach Pe 
oa om wish English or Gorman Gorman Book) 4 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH A AND SCHOOL FURNITURE | 


Sette A 


KINDERGARTEN 1 TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 








at home easil 





RT Daas eeeaee 


Tres & Co., 


JONES was riding, and seeing a sign 
nailed upon a post in the yard of a farm- 
house, with a sign painted on it, ‘‘ This 
farm for sail.” Always ready for a lit- 
tle pleasantry, and seeing a woman in 
checked sun-bonnet picking up an apron 
fnll of chips at the wood-pile in front of 
the house, he stopped and asked her very 
politely when the farm was to sail. She 
went os, with her work, but replied to 
his question instanter : ‘** Just as soon as 
the man comes along who can raise the 
wind. —-*o Ff 


A whisker dye must be convenient to use, easy 
to apply, impossible to rub off, elegant in ap- 
rance, and cheap in price. Buckingham’s 
ye for the Whiskers unites in itself all these 
merits. Try it. 


--eoo 

We wish to call the special attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of the 
Messrs. Colgate & Co. in another column. 
The firm has manufactured the Cashmere 
Bouquet Toilet Soap for many years, and 
we believe it to be unequaled by any toi- 
let soap of home or foreign manufacture. 
We have used it in our family for fifteen 
years, and prefer it to anything in the 
market. It is sold by every reputable 
drug and grocery store. Ask for a cake 
and we are certain you will ‘use no other 
in the future. 


oe 
WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS. * l5e. Ask for 
it. Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, 
bunions. 


‘—_o*oo 

AN Arkansas boy, writing from college 
in reply to his father’s letter, ; aid : *‘ So 
you think that Iam wasting my time in 
writing little stries for the local papers. 
and cite Jonson's saying that the ma” 
who writes, except for money, is a fool. 
I shall act upon Dr. Jonson’s suggestion 
and write for money. Send me $50." 





—?-<@D eo 
The sure effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are 
thorough and permanent. If there is a lurking 
taint of Scrofula about you, Ayer's tla 
will ctenge it and expel it from your system. 
—-— ee & 

EFFECT 0 OF ‘Bap LITERATURE.—Richerd 
Miller, of Jersey City, having read much 
yellow-covered literature, decided to be 
come a bandit. To procure funds he swle 
$5 from his mother. He then purchased a 
supply of cartridges and three cheap re- 
volvers. He persuaded Joseph Eichoff to 
personate Frank James and become a tar- 
get for his pistol practice. The wounding 
of E:choff in the leg and the arrest and 
arraignment of Miller followed. 


Benson's Skin Cure has driven 


“os 
away all y eruptions.” Ida C. Young, 
Hamilton, Il 





a 

A Westerner, who greatly admired the 
proficiency attained by the man in charge 
of the hat room in a New York hotel, 
whereby more than two hundred hats 
were handed to the different guests with- 
out a mistake, asked the man how he 
knew the hat just returned was his. ‘‘ Well, 
sah,” was the brisk response, ‘‘ I could no 





swar dat de hat was yourn, sah. I only 
knows it was de hat you guv me.” 
Se - 

Miss Jennie P. Warren, 740 W. Van 
Buren st., Chicago, Lil., says : “Samaritan 
Nervine cured me of spasms.” $1.50 at 
druggists. 

ae ee 
‘“* WHERE is the molasses, Willie ?” ask- 


ed a mother of her son, who had return- 
ed with an empty jug. ‘“‘ None in the 
city,” was the reply. *‘ Every grocer has 
a big blackboard outside with the letters 
chalked on it : ‘ N. O. molasses.’ "’ Willie 
was given a lesson concerning one of the 
staples of New Orleans and sent back to 
the nearest grocery. 
—>- 
FLIES, roaches. ants, bed-bugs, rata, mice.crows 
chipmunks, cleared out by ‘Rough on Rats."’ 15c. 
A JAPANESE student wrote to his friends 
at Tokio : “ There are two boating asso- 
ciations, called Yale and Harvard. When 
it rains the members read books.” 

** Sick Headache for 40 years ; Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery pills cured me.” Lacy A. 
Warren, ld, N. Y. 











** POLLY,” said a lady to her servant, ‘‘I 
wish go would step over and see how old 

ones is this morning.” In a few min- 
—— Polly returned with the information 
that Mrs. Jones was 72 years, 7 months 
and 28 days old. 








Vitiated blood needs ing. There 
is only one remedy for all such c.ses— 
Samaritan Nervine. 


ANOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
(Frem the Boston Glode] 





Measre, Edito-s — 

The above isa good tikeness of Mra. Lydia E Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all uther human beings 
may be truthfully called the ‘‘Dear Friend of Woman," 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon ber, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Hee 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, {t {s recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, al! Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the com 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatalency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
Vem ef the stomach, R cures Bloating, Meadaghea, 
$ervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, ts always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all ‘imes, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only @1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, ang 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vecetable Compound, can ve 
obtained by addressing Mra P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of effher sex this compound f 
unsurpassed as abuncanm testumenials show. 

“Mra. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the wortd for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torr'“ity of the liver, Her Bloca 
Purifier ~~~s ...acers in its special) Uneand bids fair 
to equa: une Compound in its popaiarity. 

AH must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is te do goed te =— 

Philadelphia Pa Mra. A.M. D, 

1S UNFAILING 
AND INFALLABLE 

IN cc IN CCRENG 


Spares Pits, 


sAMARITAy i 
7 1 


sions, St. Vv itus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


CTo Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 


sede “i employme nt causes Ne srvous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 





tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nere- 
ine is invaluable. 

Thousands THE GREAT 
proclaim it the most 
wonderful Invigor- 


ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Druggists. 

The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 


(WERIVE) 
wenensce- soc (CONQUEROR. 


_Coas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


BUTLER’S | 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Ange! iron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 


291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO 














Send for Circular, 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 
For the School-Room, Institute-Hall and Home Circle. 


ye is 
ial 8 fresh, bright, and entertaining 
to B. -- tains a variety of pieces, adapting it 
sentiment in its 


It contains the 
text, desirable for mém 
It is characterized by a prevailing harmon 
musical selections. r 


in its 


Price of on bet on: — 
Sample copy to oa Wh oon 


_ Dd. APPLETON rr C0., Peniaors, New 


) ones of 


It contting a brief, practical, and comprehen- 
f elementary instruction. 


sive course 0: 
It has and beautiful 
renderin, 4 
= belpto @ thous . - in eens 


It retains the 


ites among the old BL a 
great merit. 


— =+ Bay new 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


NEW ECLECTIC 


TWO BOOK SERIES. 


—— 
—— 


GEOGRAPHIES, 





Eclectic Elementary Geography, Nearly Ready. Eclectic Complete Geography, 





ESIWTIRELY NEw. 


Accurate Maps, showing latest Discoveries and Boundaries. 
Concise Descriptive Text with Uniform Topical Arrangement, 


Sendfor Descriptive Circular 


VAN ANWERP, BRACC & CO., 


ARTHUR COOPER, | 


AGENTS 


Superb and Appropriate Illustration, 


WILLIAM BAKER, 
28 Bond Street, New York City. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. | 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. _ 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. oa 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 16 astor Plac 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. yma va. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, a3 we 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetico! Charts. — CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin's Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut premeed  b Philadelphia, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


'“ We do amiss to spend om - eh pears 
merely scraping together 

Latin and Greek as might be A. 9 ae 
easily and ney in one year."’--MILTON. 


Virgil, Coesar, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer si liad, Gospel of St. John, 
oe each $ 


and Xe: 

Clark's oat @ essive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the. Tetorineee Series of Classics, 
ad to all other systems. Price, 


$1.50. 
Sargent’s ae Speakers, "Frost's American 
Histories, Lord’s 
Series, etc. 
"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new sw catalogue of al) our publications. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA'S TEXT. BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 








Schoot 
ey *- a’s French 


K OF 
ty e Ln aoa of Mineralogy, o — %: 
. Embracing an extend 


qn and sical Mineral by Haw, 
Cryetal arntor of Mineral y. Yale Cation, with 
the co-operation of Jas. D. Illustrated 4 
fee of 800 rood cate one and one colored plate 


ised and Enlarged 
In this Revised Edition, the chief additions a con- 
tained in four suppl cov 
about fifty 
scarth in’ Crystallography and Physical Minera 
He bag ograp! rn sica era! 
ant ay others to brief descriptions of the minerals re. 
tly 
tant new facts in od to the c 
rence of old species. A number of new figures are in- 
troduced in il ustration of these subjects. The work 
been re ; and a new index, much more cem- 
plete than the former one, has been added. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
J. W. & Sons,’ New Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


&c., &c,, &c. 


WILLIAM WARE & CoO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SEND s°°RCGHLLN, Mystic Bdge, O° 























—~THE— 


Prang E:ducational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


| Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S Sues. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATIO 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 


Bases anOoE cet toars 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang kducational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 





FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


ar eansa forthe nominal price of 9500, 


begrtbore- $5.00 foe ene ‘become ac: 
f tl ho raat mo 
ually pupls of Br omy Hy aTear cis é 


‘rench or German, 25 cen 
New York: «This ‘e Rn nne 4 
for to speak 


S foreign language in a short times® 

sa Bend Q5.08 for f full subscription. w with Jaren yew of 
ha me all your exercises 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Putitiaheve, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Theveughly | Revised b: B-Boy enry — A.M. 
Late Supt. of Sc 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
Copy for examination, postpaid, $0.25 
Institutes of English Grammar. 
Copy for examination, postpaid, .50 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the addition a . copious index of matter by 
ZL U. 1100 pages. Royal 





SAMUEL M. 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00. Half Morroco, 
Circulars mailed free on Pp ti ‘Cor pond 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
& 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 
this time of year! 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with ~y 7 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions by OLIVER Op- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
“edited by Prof. J. H. a, suavenaiy of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cts 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 


SPEAKER 
This collection. ” ada od with to the youn scholars, 
s been com bh gone care by if. GILMORE. 
1 vol, 16mo 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. 


" C. SLADE. Contetatns ping Dialogue 
Speeches, —a Songs, Tableau k- 
bog See os sa Com X. etc. for Pri 4 
mary 00! ergartens, and Juvenile r- 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
EXMrerrs0s DAYS 
Hour.” * 9 A. > ae. Lng ad -* , Tableau. 
our. ™ ‘on 4 ogues, Speec ableaux 
Blackboard Exercises, oe, nan —F 
py ‘im the © an Higa 
Schools. 1 vol. 16mo, boards, Price, 50 cts. 


MAZIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
P 
Written and collected by Mrs. Lovist PoLiock, 


tute, Washin of National Kindergarten Normal Insti- 
hington, D.C. 1 vol., 1émo, boards. Price 





aa a the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
A full line of Teachers Stationery at the lowest prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—_——__e—___—_ 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 











School | Room Wall Maps 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., | 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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The New Seeatene. 
Makes Education free and Self-Instruction eas 
Learn to write, spell and punctuate ; also Englich 
Grammar at the same time by a new and natural 
syetem. More learned in a day in a month 
by the old method. Bent a on receipt of 


+ its wanted. erms. Sellsat t. 
in BELTON & CO., 2 25 BONDST., N NEW YORE 





‘Supplementary Readers, 


Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange Lg any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books may 
pa to pees of, thus affording you a favorable 

iMbrary. Mer f procuring or replenishi rom 

nd us memorandum of your 

i ving ing dates, condition, etc., and we will pj 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ROBERT S DAVIS &CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The New Inductive Arithmetics, 
(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 

PARKER & MARVEL’S 





And other Popular School Books. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS 


Books panies = in parts, o 

books in f — ete.), 

odd and cut-of- hem ks. a that have 

been searched for without success. Pamphlets, 

Reports, Me tical Journals, both American and 
. Second-hand School Books—scarce 


theo- 
books and pamphiets, bought sold and 





’| LIGHT AND LIFE. 


ee 


TES 


Banner of Victory 


The name is not too presuming, althouwh it be. 
lengs to a 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, 
triumphant, and they find it here, with theswee. 
est of sweet mu-ic, and exceedingly £0 -d words, 
A good book also for the prayer or confereng 
meeting. 

(35 cts.) 


As the Convention season is at hard [)‘tsong 
| or -» Call renewed attention to their three vooks, 

_o-? uncommon beauty, and well qu:litied to 
| Tea the bright procession of Sunday Schoo) 
Singers. They are: 





By Abbey and Mungar. 








(35 cts.) MelIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & H offmap, 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


“LIGHT AND LIFE” has an extra edition 
in Character Notes, for those who use that nots- 


tion. 
Vocal Echoes. ($1.00.) By Dr. W. 0. Perkins 
$1.00), 


Wellesley College Collection. 
By C. H. Moree. Contain the best of graduation 


and other song for FEMALE VOICES, and ar 
excellent College or seminary collections. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 
































CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


1 s, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
boon in ee Price, as conte, by mail; is 
per dozen by express, charges not prepai id. 
ai (in b ) for ination, m 


on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 








Published by 


JOHN — & CO., 


MEW, WORK. <A 4 Cincinnati, 0. 0. 
FUNK & WAGNALL’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 89, NOW READY, 25 CENTS 


SUCCESSFUL MEN OF TO-DAY, 


AND WHAT THEY SAY OF SUCCESS. 
By WicsuR F. CRAFts. 


No. 89. Sam Hobart. By Justin D. Fulten,® 
nts, (A biography of a Locomo tive Engi 












as fascinating as a romance. 
No.8 a8. “Charlotte ronte, By [eure ee Ho! -~ 
oe way btouses Eset Lsheteseen we ected OF 


© cents. 


Nathan Sheppard in be 


This is the fat ra appearance of these es 
nd or Ameri rd 

No. 86. Cite Clow. *s Cal 5 or, a Reco 
ofaSummer. By Grant Allen.. 


No. 85. Highways of Literature. by out 
Pare ore 2 cea 
No. “4. a and Jetsam. jy 7. 
BOWIGS. 6... 05. 220-2 seceescccesscess: ‘25 cents 

o. 83. Fives of Illustrious Shoomakers a 
A 5 Seer ote rf 
No. ae American Humorists. a 


M. Williams ~ 
No. 80. Life of “romwell. By Pasion — 





The Clearance Sale aa 


SUNDAY ree STANDARD 


left over from the holidays. Send for cata’ 
free, also new ready —— of the late Rev 
E. Rockwell’s Libra 

A chance Glare good books cheap. 




















ogi 
changed. my q 
NS CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 








A 
W. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street, 5. 













\| 


ec 


J 


£ .23ss3s.. 











